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THE ANCIENT VILLAGE OF CORFE. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 


(Illustrated by OLive V. Cooke.) 


OUR miles across the heath from 

F Saxon Wareham a long ridge 

of steep chalk hill bars further 
progress. But betwixt the bare side of 
Nine Barrow Down and the wooded 
height of its neighbour, Challow Down, 
is cleft a deep narrow gap, in the midst 
of which rises a high knoll, on which 
stand the ivied walls of grey Corfe 
Castle, guarding still—sentinel like— 
all access to the fertile valley of 
enchanted Purbeck. The grim and lofty 
King’s Tower looks far and wide over 
purple heaths and blue waters’ flowing 
in ancient channels and curving bays 
from the irregular indentations of Poole 
Harbour. On the misty horizon of the 
summer sea rise the snowy cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight, and, one by one, the tiny 
red-sailed fishing boats slip away from 
their moorings in readiness for the cast- 
ing of nets and the in-gathering of what 
the great ocean gives. From the Gate- 
way Towers as fine a view is obtained 
of the grassy downs, far-stretching 
heaths, wide commons, and noble trees 
of magic Purbeck Island, that old hunt- 
ing-ground where Saxon and Norman 
Kings followed the chase. 

Below the castle hill nestles the little 
village, a collection of quaintest cot- 
tages, all roofed in odd gables and 
mysteriously sharp slopes with the grey 
slabs of the famous Purbeck stone. Tiny 
windows thrust themselves from above 





or nestle beneath the drooping eaves of 
these fascinating roofs, for every cottage 
is roofed alike with these thin slabs of 
grey stone, which in themselves are 
poems. For they possess character, 
these slabs, such as mere slates and 
tiles can never lay claim to. Their hue 
is tinged with all that wondrous colour- 
ing imparted by storm and wind, by 
rain and sunshine, stained with the soft, 
delicate green of clinging lichen, 
adorned with clumps of waving fern, 
wreathed with the magic glories— 
scarlet, russet, and gold—of virginia 
creeper. 

The streets are narrow and pic- 
turesque, full of quaint corners and 
delightful twists, straggling away in 
long, grey arms to the wide commons, 
or stretching forth, bare and white be- 
twixt a mantle of purple heather, in the 
direction of other villages. Oh, the 
beauty of these quiet lane-like streets in 
the hushed enchantment of the twilight 
and the violet dusk scented with starry 
jessamine, when the brilliant flowers 
before each cottage door glow like 
splashes of glorious colour in the 
gathering gloom, when the grey 
dwellings take to themselves a 
semblance of exchanging calm  con- 
fidences across the narrow way. The 
little dormer windows, jutting from the 
sharply-sloping roofs, nod gaily to each 
other, and the ever-lessening lahe fades 
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into grassy common, and the mystery 
of the purple heath steals gently for- 
ward until it enfolds Corfe village in its 
magical halo. Corfe may have fallen 
from its pristine grandeur, but the 
descent has been accomplished with 
dignity. 

Those mullioned Tudor windows still 
remember with pride that they are part 
of the old house of the Uvedales; that 
Jacobean front and Gothic carving 
formerly belonged to dwellings of 
pretension; that octagonal casement 
appears to disclaim all connection with 
the notice concerning ‘‘ Cyclists’ Accom- 
modation,’’ which is duly posted below 
by the narrow doorway. On _ the 
Swanage road there stands the ancient 
manor-house of the Dacombe family. Out 
of compliment to Queen Bess it was 
built in the form of an E, and the out- 
line of the letter is rigorously preserved. 
A formal garden redolent of by-gone 
days lies between it and the street; the 
house is all o’er-hung and festooned 
with virginia creeper and mauve 
wisteria, and within it the carved oak 
wainscotting tells its tale of former 
pride and high degree. 

Even in the 18th century the Corfites 
adorned their village with picturesque 
additions. They took a fancy for 
enlarging their dwellings by construct- 
ing quaint porches, just four stone 
pillars supporting a little square room 
above. Time has beautified exceedingly 
these oddly-roofed projections. Some- 
times they are garlanded with drooping 
festoons of scarlet creeper; now and 
again they are fashioned of a bit of 
faded red brick, much looked down 
upon in consequence by the roughly- 
hewn grey stone composing the house. 

The cramped little market-place 
forms the centre of Corfe and the pivot 
of its local life. It lies between the 
church and the bridge across the moat 
to the gateway towers of the castle. In 
its centre stands the old steps of the 
ancient village cross, and upon them 
was erected in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee a plain modern cross 
of not ungraceful proportions. Close 
beside are the well and pump, which are 
the pride of Corfe. 
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Everybody meets here. Children play 
around or sit on the steps, and so do 
tourists, who sometimes bring hither 
their cups of tea. The gossips of the 
village—cheery, pleasant-faced folk 
with courteous manners—lounge about 
and exchange scandal; the stable-men 
from the yard close by come hither for 
bucket upon bucket of water; bright- 
looking girls carry off cans, or even 
jugs. Everyone has a turn at the pump 
handle, either for amusement or 
business, and folk disdain not to lave 
their hands in full view of the little 
world of Corfe. 

So-called shops run along one side of 
the market-place, and near the castle an 
enterprising vendor of the old school 
lays out on the patch of cobbles before 
his door jugs and huge basins, pitchers 
and crocks of earthenware, or pottery 


. of a picturesque brown colour. 


Two quaint inns, the ‘‘ Greyhound ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Bankes’s Arms,’’ attract the 
wayfarer, and near the former dips the 
sheer descent of the curving lane, slop- 
ing downwards until it reaches the level 
of the aforetime moat. All day long, 
snugly ensconced in the castle above, 
one can watch the farmers’ gigs and 
carts and heavily-laden waggons 
negotiating this hill, and the ear be- 
comes so accustomed to the leisurely, 
careful footfall of the horses’ feet ‘that 
the precise second is known when the 
steady tread breaks into a rough jog- 
trot, and horse and trap go merrily 
away towards the Studland, Tyneham, 
or Wareham roads. 

The top of the hill is lined on either 
side with ancient cottages. Here is the 
village smithy; here also a wonderful 
curiosity shop. On the opposite side a 
little wooden projection has been added 
to the doorway of a quaint building, 
possessing lovely old casement win- 
dows, an immensely high chimney, and 
steeply-sloping roof. This is nothing 
else than the ‘‘ Corfe Fish Supply,’’ and 
a placard leaning against the wooden 
erection vaunts a truly formidable list 
of fish, all of which is apparently to-day 
on view at this wonderful store. ‘* Cod, 
brill, haddock, halibut, soles, and 
plaice’ figure in great style. Resting 
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518 THE ANCIENT 
on the empty slab above—from which, 
presumably, all these dainties have 
already been sold—is another poster of 
a more plebeian character. It runs 
thus: ‘‘ Fresh-boiled periwinkles, Corfe- 
cured bloaters, special salted haddocks.’”’ 
Below the cottages gleam twin pools, 
called ‘‘ the lakes,’’ and right before 
rises the tremendous height of glorious 
Nine Barrow Down, proudly limned 
against a sky of radiant blue. 

Corfe is saturated with history and 
tradition. Down this same steep hill, 
then a grassy track, tore the maddened 
steed dragging the body of King 
Edward the Martyr. From the gate- 
way of the hunting lodge on the castle 
knoll had Queen Elfrida presented her 
royal stepson with a goblet of wine even 
as she stabbed him to the heart. A 
sparkling rill flowing into the stream by 
which the body of the murdered 
monarch was found was thenceforth 
endowed with healing virtue, and is still 
known as St. Edward’s Fountain. 
Horrified at her deed, Queen Elfrida 
ordered the body to be carried into a 
rude hut, where lived an aged crone 
blind from her birth. At dead of night 
the cottage was suddenly illumined with 
a miraculous brilliance, and the woman 
who had never seen perceived the fatal 
wound by which the youthful Edward 
had been foully done to death. On the 
site of this cottage the church of Corfe 
was afterwards erected. At dawning 
of the day the Queen secretly removed 
the body, and had it cast into an unfre- 
quented well, but in the following year 
some pious folk from Wareham dis- 
covered the hidden spot by a pillar of 
fire, and gave the King’s bodv honour- 
able burial in their church of Lady St. 
Mary. Eventually the Earl of Mercia 
invited Wolfrida, Abbess of Wilton, to 
assist him in translating the King’s re- 
mains to the important abbey of 
Shaston. Elfrida herself endeavoured 
to follow the stately procession in order 
to implore forgiveness. But try as she 
would an unseen power prevented her 
from approaching on foot the bier 
whereon King Edward was laid, and 
when she mounted her horse would but 
walk backwards! 
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Near to the dungeon tower of the 
castle there stands a bit of ancient wall 
adorned with rude herring-bone work, 
and lighted by three plain round-headed 
windows. Legend asserts that it was a 
portion of.a chapel which is known to 
have existed in the Saxon fortress, and 
iat from it, between the years 705 and 
709, Ealdhelm, the first Bishop of Sher- 
borne, preached the Gospel to the rough 
heath-men or heathen dwelling on the 
lonely moors surrounding Corfe. In 
Norman times the castle was a favourite 
prison for persons whom the monarch 
did not desire to see again. King John 
especially used it in this manner, and 
also bestowed in the fortress his 
treasure and regalia. Here was 
imprisoned ill-fated Prince Arthur’s 
equally unhappy sister. Here, too, a 
party of knights, adherents to their 
cause, were starved to death. 

The castle remained a royal fortress- 
prison until Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
and during the Civil War it was famous 
for its heroic defence by the intrepid 
Lady Bankes, whose descendants still 
possess it. An amusing account is 
given in the chronicle concerning the 
siege, and of a certain Cromwellian, 
‘** Sir Walter Earle, that hath the gift of 
discerning treason, and might have 
made up his nine and thirty treasons 
forty by reckoning in his own,’’ who 
commanded the rebel forces. The story 
says: ‘‘Sir Walter and the Commanders 
were earnest to presse forward the 
souldiers, but as prodigall as they were 
of the blood of the common souldiers 
they were sparing enough of their own; 
it was a general] observation that valiant 
Sir Walter never willingly exposed him- 
self to any hazard; for being by chance 
endangered by a Bullet shot through his 
Coat afterwards he put on a Bear’s 
Skinne, and to the eternal honour of 
this knight’s valour be recorded for fear 
of a musquet-shot—for other they had 
none—he was seen to creep on al] fours 
on the side of the hill to keep himself 
out of danger.’’ Despite Lady Bankes’s 
splendid efforts the castle finally fell 
through treachery, and it was then 
‘*sleighted’’ by order of the Parliament. 

The church, which is appropriately 
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dedicated to St. Edward the Martyr, 
and possesses a fine Perpendicular 
tower, was terribly handled during the 
siege. ‘The Cromwellians made it their 
principal battery, stripped the lead, and 
even ‘‘the Surplice’’ was converted 
into a soldier’s shirt. 

Near the bridge a picturesque little 
path set in blackberry bushes runs 
steeply down below the castle, and thus 
into the moat. Beside it flews one of 
thetwin streams which formerly sup- 
plied the water, as can be seen depicted 
in a truly wonderful picture of Corfe 
Castle as it was supposed to be, and at 
which the visitor to the village gazes 
with awed astonishment, for the extra- 
ordinary river of blue water which sur- 
prisingly encircles the hill without the 
smallest regard to perspective is indeed 
a marvel of art. The stream is crossed 
by a double row of large stepping 
stones, giving access to an 
cottage sheltered beneath the sheer 
height of Challow Down. A garden 
bright with dahlias fronts the grey, 
time-stained stone of this quaint build- 
ing. It is now divided into two, and an 
aged crone dwells side by side with a 
younger woman, who is, nevertheless, 
a grandmother. Most of the household 
cooking and preparation is performed 
on the wide stone slab without the cot- 
tage, and the doors are shaded by pro- 
jecting wooden canopies. 

‘* It is the oldest cottage in Corfe,”’ 
proudly asserts the cheerful, bright-eved 
woman. ‘‘ And it used to be the 
Mill.”’ 

‘* And how old is it?’’ we query, and 
her reply comes in all good faith: 
‘*They say as it be as old as the 
castle itself.”’ 

Ancient it certainly is. The roofs dip 
in a long picturesque crinkle; the floors 
of the low bedrooms under the eaves 
are so thin that every step and tread 
can be seen when standing in the living 
room below. Here, too, the chests of 
drawers repose, the stairs being too 
narrow for such large pieces of furniture 
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to be carried up them, and entrance to 
the stairway is shut off by old doors with 
wooden latches. In the winter it is 
often impossible to proceed across the 
stepping-stones, so, happily, there is 
other exit, and it is of little account for 
the stream to overflow, so that the big, 
flat stone above the wall is hidden from 
sight. 

‘““And I mind me, years agone, 
though not so long, neither,’’ confides 
the woman living in the nearer cottage, 
‘‘ when the water came so high t’was 
all within my sitting-room here, and I 
had to take my pig in wi’ me, else he 
would have been washed away.’’ 

An ancient borough is Corfe, and in 
its palmy days returned two members 
to Parliament, when also the corpora- 
tion were dignified by the title of 
‘* barons.”’ 

But the advent of the rail has opened 
up the village to a horde of tourists who 
throng its narrow ways al] July and 
August, and the motorist finds his way 
hither also, though cars still awake 
excitement, and are not too numerous. 
Yet even to tourists comes an end, and 
they are past as a dream on still October 
evenings, when the very voices of the 
night hold their utterance, and_ the 
white mist sleeps over the low-lying 
ground about the streams, and in the 
softly falling violet dusk shadowy forms 
of gallant warriors steal forth to attack 
the oft-contested castle, and men-at- 
arms crowd the battlements, and ghostly 
sounds of conflict throb the 
until it thrills with memories. 
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But the glamour of the moonbeams 
restores humble cottage dwellings into 
stately houses and proud manors, and 
the streets are thronged with clanking 
knights and richly caparisoned chargers 
and the trailing robes of beauteous 
damsels, and the magic hum of the 
heath breathes forth tales of by-gone 
days, and the ancient village of Corfe 
comes to its own again in the peaceful 
silence of the night. 
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oe NY news she may have written 

A will be in the postscript as 

usual,’’ thought Lady Peggy 

Sinclair, a smile dimpling her charming 
face. 

She was alone in a room at Claridge’s, 
and in her hand was a pale-blue scented 
envelope. Breaking it open, she drew 
out the note. It was dated the previous 
day, and ran thus :— 
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‘* Dearest Peggy, 

** Just received your _—- wire. 
Delighted to hear you have returned. 
It seems more than twelve months 
since your father died and you left 
for the Engadine. I am longing to 
have a quiet, uninterrupted talk with 
you, so you may expect me to-morrow 
afternoon about 4 o'clock. 

‘* Yours ever, 
‘* Constance Graham. 

‘*P.S.—Of course you have read in 
the papers of the awful tragedy con- 
cerning Clarissa’s death and my poor 
brother’s trial. Heaven knows, I 
suppose, who poisoned her. I would 
stake my soul’s salvation it was not 
John. He is not that type of man. 
But the hideous fact remains. He 
was found guilty, and would have had 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law had not the sentence been com- 
muted to penal servitude.’’ 

As Lady Peggy slowly read the letter 
the smile died out of her face, leaving 
it cold and pale. 

The news so suddenly sprung upon 
her made her brain reel, and for a 
moment she felt half stunned. Sir John 
Trefusis, as that was the name of the 
man referred to, had been the playmate 
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and comrade of her 
mad, glad days when life had seemed to 
stretch before her in one long, bound- 


youth—in those 


less vista of happiness. He was her 
senior by three years, and on his coming 
of age at twenty-four he had asked her 
to be his wife. 

Fate intervened. Only that very 
morning her father had wrung a 
promise from her, on the plea of his 
uncertain health, that she would never 
marry and leave him. In vain her lover 
tried to convince her that a promise 
extorted as that had been was not bind- 
ing. She could not be convinced. 
‘* Then it is good-bye,’’ he had said at 
last in a hard voice; ‘‘ the severance 
shall be at once and complete.’’ And 
she had let him go, yet in doing so she 
had tasted all the bitterness of death. 
A week later the news reached her of 
his engagement to a vain, frivolous girl 
in the smart set. 

That was eight years ago. But there 
are certain things that no lapse of time 
will ever cover. And to Lady Peggy 
the parting with her lover was one. 

She folded the letter at last with a 
long-drawn shudder. 

**Oh, my God! It can’t be true; it 
can’t!’’ was the cry that rose from her 
heart. 

And dazed and shaken, she crossed to 
the open window, and the clear June 
air blew in upon her face. Her soft, 
clinging dress of pearl grey showed the 
straight lines of her slim figure, and 
accentuated the dazzling fairness of her 
skin, the dusky splendour of her hair 
and eyes. 

There came the hum of the traffic as 
the London world trolled on its way. 
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She looked at it without seeing it; 
complex thoughts and emotions were 
chasing one another through her brain. 

A sudden tap at the door brought her 
back to the practical exigencies of the 
moment. 

She turned slowly round as a young, 
trim-looking woman, _irreproachably 
dressed, was ushered into the room. 

** It’s quite too delightful to see you 
again, Peggy,’’ said Mrs.’Graham in 
response to the other’s greetings. And 
the two warmly embraced each other. 

Then, throwing aside her parasol, 
Mrs. Graham sank down into a deep 
chair and adjusted her hat. ‘* I am done 
up; exhausted,’’ she went on in a tired 
voice. 

‘“You will be glad of some tea, 
then,’’ suggested Lady Peggy with her 
hand on the bell. 

And for a minute they chatted on 
commonplaces as the servant entered 
with the tray and arranged it on a table 
between them. 

‘** Your letter was.a great shock to 
me,’’ began Lady Peggy as he vanished. 
**T knew nothing of what you wrote.”’ 

Mrs. Graham took the cup of tea the 
other handed her, and she nibbled at a 
cucumber sandwich. ‘‘ I made sure you 
would see the case in the papers; they 
were full of it.” 


‘* A tragedy is always made the most 


of in papers,’’ replied Lady Peggy, 
taking out the sugar she had _in- 
advertently put in her cup. 

““And in consequence,’’ said the 
other drily, ‘‘a vast number of them 
are bought. The general run of people 
delight in reading anything of a sensa- 
tional character, either in newspapers 
or books.”’ 

There was a pause, in which she lit 
a cigarette, first offering one to her 
hostess, who declined it. 

‘*T find smoking soothes my nerves,”’ 
observed Constance Graham. And, 
leaning back in her chair, she watched 
for a long minute the bluish clouds that 
rose from her cigarette. 

** Now,”’ she continued, ‘‘ I will tell 
you about this tragedy of ours.”’ 

Lady Peggy made a little gesture in 
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lieu of reply as she sat with her hands 
folded together in her lap, in an attitude 
of attention. 

‘* On the evening of Clarissa’s death 
she and John dined alone,’’ Mrs. 
Graham began in a level voice. ‘‘ And 
during dinner they had a terrible quarrel 
over an Italian tenor named Enrico 
Garcia. His frequent visits to the house 
during my brother’s absence had 
suddenly leaked out. And he demanded 
an explanation from Clarissa. She re- 
fused to give one at first, but on his 
insisting she was forced to admit that 
there was a liaison between her and 
Signor Garcia. Well, after a violent fit 
of temper on her part and bitter 
reproaches on my brother’s, she retired 
to her room. He went to work in his 
laboratory, as he frequently did of an 
evening. Between eleven and twelve 
that evening he had an interview alone 
with Clarissa. And I shall try to 
describe it as he did at the trial.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Lady Peggy intently. 


‘“About eleven he went up to 
Clarissa’s room,’’ continued the other 
between two pulls of her cigarette, 


‘and told her he was going to sleep at 

his club, and should probably stay there 
for a day or two and think matters over. 
What answer she made, I don’t recol- 
lect. But she became hysterical. And 
he mixed her some sal volatile in a 
glass, which, however, she refused to 
take, and desired him to leave her. He 
did so, and let himself out of the house 
just before midnight.” 

Lady Peggy stirred in her chair, sup- 
porting her chin in her hand. 

‘* Two hours later the servants were 
roused from their sleep by a series of 
piercing shrieks and the violent pealing 
of Clarissa’s bell. They hurried down 
to her room, and found her writhing 
and contorted with pain on the bed. By 
the time the doctor was fetched she was 
dead. He found it was a case of 
strychnine poisoning. And there were 
tell-tale proofs of it in a glass by the 
side of the bed.”’ 

Lady Peggy 
shudder. 

‘* Well, he instantly put the matter 
in the hands of the police, who 


gave an involuntary 
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investigated everything. ‘They learnt 
from the servants about the quarre] that 
had taken place at dinner, as, with the 
uSual proclivity of their class for eaves- 
dropping, they had listened outside the 
door. But they could not account for 
their master’s mysterious absence from 
the house. That,’’ said Constance 
Graham, flicking the ash from _ her 
cigarette, ‘‘ turned suspicion on him at 
once. And the police, following up 
that clue, arrested him the next even- 
ing at his club.”’ 

‘“What did he say?’’ asked Lady 
Peggy tersely. 

‘“ Oh! he protested his innocence, as 
he did all through the trial. But he 
owned that he kept strychnine solution 
in his laboratory, and that the key of it 
never left his possession.”’ 

There was a space of silence. 

‘** Circumstances were certainly black 
against him,’’ began Lady Peggy 
slowly. ‘* All the same, I can never 
believe he was guilty.”’ 

““ Would to God the jury had been so 
convinced,’’ rejoined the other. ‘‘ It is 
a miserable business,’’ she went on 
bitterly, ‘‘ as the marriage was from 
beginning to end. Not even the boy 
formed a link between them. Clarissa 
made my brother’s life insupportable 
with her outrageous flirtations and reck- 
less extravagance in running up bills 
she could not meet. How different his 
home would have been,’’ she broke off, 
‘“had you married him, Peggy.’’ 

Her face twitched as if with sudden 
pain, and the other went on in a tone of 
emphasis and finality. 

‘*“No one,’”’ she said, ‘* however 
closely related, has any right to come 
between a man and a woman. They 
have to live their lives, and should be 
allowed, without let or hindrance, to 
choose for themselves in everything that 
really counts.’’ 

“* Much unhappiness would be spared 
if your view were more generally held,”’ 
said Lady Peggy in a voice of con- 
viction. Then she asked abruptly: 
‘* Where is John’s boy?” 

““ With me at present. But, unfor- 
tunately, my husband’s leave has just 
expired. In a fortnight’s time we sail 


for India for three years. Little Jack 
cannot go with us, of course, and,”’ 
heaving an anxious sigh, ‘‘ I don’t know 
where to place him.” 

‘**Let him come to me,’’ 
Peggy impulsively. 

‘**You’re a trump, Peggy,’’ began 
Constance Graham. But she broke off. 
‘** Three years is a long time. It seems 
hardly fair to burden you with him, dear 
little chap that he is.’’ 

‘‘It is a burden that I will gladly 
bear,’’ put in the other quickly. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I shall be very lonely at Wester- 
ham without my father. Jack will fill 
the void in my life.”’ 

‘* In that case I will gladly consign 
him to your care,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Graham gratefully. 

Then she fell to discussing the boy 
and his maid Marietta. ‘* Should you 
object to her coming with him? She is 
a queer, reserved sort of girl, but 
devoted to Jack.’’ 

‘** By all means let her come,’’ 
Lady Peggy kindly. 

‘* Both she and Jack slept through 
the scenes of that awful night,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Graham, pulling on her 
gloves. ‘*‘ He took the news of his 
mother’s death very calmly. She seems 
to have made no impression on him. 
But he frets terribly for his father. Bye 
the bye,’’ rising to go, ‘‘ I have permis- 
sion to see him once before I sail, so I 
can tell him of your generous offer. He 
idolizes his boy.’’ 

‘** Then tell John from me,”’ said Lady 
Peggy in a queer, husky voice, ‘‘ that 
for auld lang syne his little son shall be 
the first consideration in the world to 
me.’” 

And he was from the hour he crossed 
the threshold of her home in Wester- 
ham. He arrived there with Marietta 
early one evening within a week of the 
above-mentioned conversation. 

Soon after he was in bed Lady Peggy 
stole upstairs to see if he were asleep. 
A smothered sob reached her ears as she 
paused by his half-open door. 

“*Oh, daddy, daddy, I want you to 
come back so badly!’’ cried the child 
between his sobs. 


said Lady 


said 
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Then all at once he saw her. And his 
dark-blue eyes shut tight upon tears. 

** Jack,” she murmured endearingly ; 
and, going swiftly over to where he lay, 
she gathered him in her arms, and 
cradled him there. 

** I was feeling so lonely,’’ he gulped. 
Then, bursting into tears, he cried as 
if his heart would break. 

She let him cry on for a bit, just kept 
stroking the bronze curls that clustered 
in rings about his head. Very soon he 
calmed down again, and his little hand 
crept into hers, and, clasping it, held it 
tightly. 

‘* You are going to be as happy as 
the day is long, Jack,’’ she said in a 
caressing voice. 

And she told him of the pets there 
were for him to play with, and of the 
tricks that Jerry, the Aberdeen terrier, 
performed. How he mounted guard 
with a poker, and stood on its hind legs 
with a lump of sugar balanced on his 
nose. 

The child’s eyes glinted and danced 
with merriment. He was absorbed in 
listening, and she in watching the 
animated countenance that reminded 
her so vividly of his father. She could 
recall her old playmate in his boy. 

At that moment a girl with jet black 
hair and eyes and a pretty figure came 
into the room. 

‘“*It is time you were asleep, Master 
Jack,’’ she said quietly, and shot a dis- 
approving glance out of the corner of 
her eye at her new mistress. 

She rose, and, bending over the boy, 
wiped the drops from his dark lashes. 

‘IT must run away before Marietta 
scolds me for keeping you awake,’’ said 
Lady Peggy with a smile. 

He put his little arms confiding] 
round her neck. ‘* May I call you 
Peggy ?’’ he asked shyly. 

‘** Of course you may, darling,’’ she 
rejoined, while he embraced her with 
vehement hugs and kisses. 

Between Lady Peggy and her small 
companion a deep friendship took root 
from that night, which grew and 
All her 
were lived that he might miss 


strengthened as time wore on. 
days 
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nothing, want nothing that she could 
do for him. And he soon became 
immersed in the new interests she put 
in his way. One of these was his hour 
of study each day with her when she 
initiated him gently into the mysteries 
of learning, without giving him what 
could be exactly described as lessons. 
And she marvelled to find the enormous 
capacity he had for absorbing in- 
formation. 

One morning, ten months later, he 
was in the library with her, and 
Marietta sat by the open French win- 
dows sewing. 

‘* Peggy,’’ he began. ‘* When I am 
twelve I am to go to school at Ellstree, 
and afterwards to Harrow,’’ he added 
loftily. ‘* Father said so.’’ 

‘*Did he, Jack?’’ she 
caressing the curly head. 
be quite a big boy then.’’ 

‘*T s’pose I shall be playing in the 
school eleven,’’ he asserted in happy 
confidence. 


answered, 
“You will 


She carefully repressed a smile as she 
told him that before he could attain that 
honour he would have to “ get his 
flannels,’’ explaining that that was the 
Harrow phrase for getting into the 
cricket eleven. 

He listened attentively unti] she had 
finished, with his head a little on one 
side. 

‘* But I am quite a good cricketer 
now, Peggy,’’ he said solemnly. 
‘** Marietta can’t bowl or run as well as 
I can. Can you, Marietta?’’ 

And on her assuring him that she 
could not, he added with great mag- 
nanimity: ‘‘ You might do better, 
Marietta, if you did not have so many 
headaches.”’ 

Then, dismissing the subject from his 
mind, he ran out on to the lawn, where 
Jerry was standing like a_ sentinel on 
duty. 

Lady Peggy glanced across at the 
girl, gravely scanning the thin white- 
ness of her face. 

‘*T really must insist on your seeing 
my doctor, Marietta. These frequent 
headaches are wearing you to a 
shadow.”’ 
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NEMESIS. 


THE BOY'S ANIMATED FACE REMINDED HER SO VIVIDLY OF HIS FATHER. 


The girl rose, her hands twitching 
nervously as she folded her work, and 
she coloured painfully. 

** A doctor would do me no good, my 


lady. It’s home sickness I am suffer- 
ing from. I can’t live in England any 
more.”’ 


** You wish to leave, then?’’ 

‘* As soon as your ladyship is suited 
with another maid.”’ 

Lady Peggy heaved a sigh of relief. 


Try as she might, she could not over- 
come the instinctive dislike she had 
taken to Marietta on first seeing her. 

The girl herself, almost from the mo- 
ment she gave notice, began to show 
signs of improvement, both in health 
and spirits. And by the time her month 
had expired she seemed, to al] outward 
appearances, to be as well as ever 
again. 

‘* What splendid stories 


you . tell, 
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Maréetta,’ exclaimed Jack, as he sat 
by her side in a field on her last after- 
noon at Westerham 

While resting from a walk she had 
been regaling him with some wonderful 
adventures of sea-pirates, which had 
held him spell-bound. 

‘* We must go home now,”’ she said, 
jumping up. ‘‘ There is a storm brew- 
ing, I feel sure, by the stillness in the 
aw.”* P 

A minute or two later they crossed a 
stile, and branched off into a long, 
narrow lane, bordered on either side by 
a privet hedge. Plying her with a 
hundred and one questions, he hung on 
to her arm, until they came in view of 
an old grey stone house standing on 
the top of a hill. 


“I shall be home first,’’ he 
announced, darting on ahead: But on 
reaching the hill he stopped. Up the 


sides were growing big scarlet poppies, 
which caught his fancy. 

Instantly he began to gather them, 
singing all the while his favourite air: 

‘* Will ye no come home again? 

Will ye no come home again? 
Better lo’ed ye canna be. 
Will ye no come home again ?’’ 

The refrain floated back to Marietta, 
who was -walking leisurely along the 
lane. 

‘‘ He always sings that song when 
he is thinking of his father,’’ she 
murmured irritably, her eyes absently 
watching a groom pass through Lady 
Peggy’s gate, leaving a fine bay cob 
outside. 

Just then came a loud peal of thunder, 
followed by a flash of lightning so 
vivid that it seemed to illuminate the 
earth. 

The cob, terrified, reared on _ its 
haunches, then dashed off at a mad 
gallop down the hill. 

For a minute Marietta gazed abso- 
lutely breathless. 

Then the wild fear that the boy would 
meet his death made her run like a deer 
to his aid. ‘‘ Jack, Jack!’’ she 


screamed. 

But he was too intent on his flowers 
to see or hear anything that was going 
on. 
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Still the clear, treble voice rang out: 
‘* Better lo’ed ye canna be.”’ 

In less than a minute she caught him 
up in her arms, and with an exclama- | 
tion of fervent thanksgiving swung him 
lightly over the hedge. 

Even as she did so her senses reeled, 
and everything became blurred. 

She stepped backwards right in the 
pathway of the galloping horse. It 
shied, stumbled and fell, dragging her 
with him. Then they rolled over and 
over in hopeless confusion, and lay 
huddled together in a motionless heap. 

Meanwhile, Jack, sorely frightened, 
ran home, and gave a confused account 
of what had occurred to Lady Peggy. 

Immediately she despatched aid to 
the girl, and sent for a doctor. 

By the time he arrived on the scene 
of the accident quite a crowd had 
collected, and the horse, now quiet as a 
lamb, was being led away by the groom. 

But Marietta lay unconscious on the 
ground. Bending down to examine her, 
Dr. Spencer saw at a glance that the 
case was hopeless. He could do 
nothing. She was lifted on to an 
ambulance, and conveyed slowly to the 
house. 

Half an hour later, on coming to, she 
found herself on an improvised bed of 
mattresses in a darkened room. 

‘* What is the matter with me?’’ she 
asked faintly. And a low moan escaped 
her lips as she made a vain, frantic 
effort to rise. 

‘* You have met with an accident,”’ 
replied the doctor, administering a 
restorative. ‘‘ Lie perfectly still, and 
you may escape all pain.’’ 

At the sound of his voice she opened 
her eyes. 

‘* | remember now,’’ she said clearly. 
‘It is God’s judgment on my sin.’’ 

Like a flash it came to Lady Peggy 
what that sin was. 

She put her hand to her throat as if 
its pulses were almost choking her as 
she waited for Marietta to speak again. 

‘*T have a confession to make,’’ she 
began slowly. ‘‘Sir John Trefusis is 
innocent of the murder of his wife. It 
was I who poisoned her. Enrico 
Garcia,’’ went on the girl in a weak, 
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metallic voice, ‘‘ was my lover. But he 
made me swear to keep the engagement 
secret, or he would break with me. alto- 
gether. And I have never breathed a 
word of it to anyone until now. He was 
all in the wide world | had to care for. 
And I worshipped the very ground he 
trod on.”’ 

Even now she drew her breath hard 
at the remembrance of him. But she 
hurried on: 

‘‘Her ladyship became acquainted 
with Enrico when he made his name as 
a Singer. And very soon afterwards 
she lured him to her with her wiles. 
Once I accused him of being unduly 
intimate with her. But he denied it. 
Some weeks later I learnt my suspicions 
were correct, as 1 overheard her lady- 
ship confess her guilt to Sir John. And 
1 swore to myself that she should die. 
That same evening I concealed myself 
in her dressing-room, watching and 
waiting for an opportunity to take her 
life. | When all the house was still I 
crept into her room, and found she had 
fainted. A few minutes later, after 
bringing her round, I held to her lips a 
wine-glass of sal volatile, to which I 
had added a grain of strychnine. She 
drank it without seeming to notice the 
bitter taste, and I stole upstairs to bed, 
satisfied that my task was done. But,”’ 
moaned the girl, ‘‘ every hour of my life 
has been a burden to me since.”’ 

‘How did you obtain the strych- 
nine?’’ enquired the doctor, as he 
finished writing her confession. 

Before answering, she signed it in 
shaky, illegible letters. 

‘* From—my master’s laboratory. 1 
had—a key that fitted—the lock.’’ The 
words came with panting gasps. 

And her eyes, dark with coming 
death, wore the numb agony of a soul 





in torment as they rested on Lady 
Peggy. 

Contempt and anger were on her 
face. 


To think that any human being 
could be so vile and despicable as to 
commit such a dastardly crime, and 
worse even than that, let another suffer 
for her sin. It was inconceivable. 

But even as she mused, an impulse 
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of pity made her bend over the dying 
girl, and murmur  compassionately, 
‘* May God forgive you, Marietta.”’ 

Her lips moved as if to speak, but 
only a long, quivering sigh escaped 
them. ‘Then both face and form were 
still. 


* * * * 


‘*’To think that father will be here in 
a few minutes,’’ cried Jack, capering 
round the library in an ecstasy of joy. 
‘‘ Isn’t it good news, Peggy?”’ 

‘** Splendid, dear,’’ she replied, read- 
ing the wire again. 

Several weeks had elapsed since Sir 
John Trefusis had obtained his release, 
but before making his appearance at 
Westerham he had elected to go abroad 
and get rid of the prison atmosphere 
that had encompassed him for twelve 
weary months. 

‘There is daddy coming up the 
path!’’ exclaimed Jack. And with a 
shriek of delight he sprang through the 
open windows. 

Vainly endeavouring to stop the wild 
throbbing of her heart, Lady Peggy 
rose, and saw the warm meeting of the 
two she loved best on earth. Then hand 
in hand they came across the lawn deep 
in conversation. 

Her eyes were on the man’s bronzed 
face, watching it intently. She noticed 
that the features were more rugged and 
stern, the fair hair more silvery than of 
old, so closely was it sprinkled with 
grey. 

‘* Peggy, father wants to see Jerry,”’ 
Jack suddenly called out. And before 
she could reply he disappeared into the 
shrubberies. 

An instant later Sir John stepped into 
the library. After nine years’ separa- 
tion, he and Lady Peggy were face to 
face once more. 

Sudden tears sprang into her eyes 
and hung on her lashes as she went 
towards him in her trailing white gown 
with a little tremulous smile. ‘‘ John. 
How glad—how very glad I am to see 
you!”’ 

He took her outstretched hands in 
his, and held them very fast. 

“To you I owe everything, Peggy. 
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Your goodness to my boy is beyond all 
words.”’ 

‘* Jack is the pride and pleasure of 
my life,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘ as dear to me 
as if he were my own.”’ 

‘* Once you loved his father,’’ said 
Sir John a little hoarsely. ‘‘ Have you 
forgotten that time, Peggy?’’ looking 
down hungrily into her face. 

‘* There was no time since we parted 
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that I have been able to forget you,”’ 
she answered him with simple earnest- 
ness. 

Next moment she was in his arms, 
her head against his shoulder, his lips 
upon her cheek and hair. 

‘‘ Nothing to part us now,’’ he 
murmured. ‘* You are mine to have 
and to hold from this day forth and 
even for evermore.”’ 
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Poppy. 


By K. E. 


Harris. 


I am a poppy in the corn, 

As gay as gay can be; 

I dance and nod, so all the ears 
Nod back again to me. 


Then when the scented summer air 


Unites us in a ring, 


I wave my scarlet petals while 
The oats and barley sing. . 


One day—a day—a burning day, 
A field of cloth of gold, 

A frolic with the butterflies, 

And so my story’s told. 


If drowsily the bees a-wing 
With sleepy buzzing call, 
I give them just a saucy flap, 
And, oh, I love them all. 


Oh, tell me not my time is short, 
My mirth too quickly done ; 

For as the field is full of corn, 
My heart is full of fun. 


| am a poppy in the corn, 
As bright as bright can be; 
A silken scarf I wave to you, 
Please waft a kiss to me. 
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by killing birds one misses half 
the interest afforded by a study 
of their habits and instincts. But there 
are numberless men to-day who think 
of a bird only in terms of the right shot 
with which to kill it, and whose interest 
in it stops at the carcase. 

None the less, there is an increasing 
number of people, young and old, who 
to-day think twice before shooting a 
bird for the mere sake of killing. Poor 
sport this indeed where the skill is all 
on the side of the sportsman! 

And in place of this method of study- 
ing birds, there is growing up quite a 
large number who recognize the para- 
mount interest in the life of a bird (or 
any other animal) and the value that it 
has for each one of us in the wealth of 
knowledge one may store up as to the 
ways and habits, the comings and 
goings, the loves and hates of the bird 
itself. 

And the modern artificial sport of 
shooting is largely giving place, 
especially amongst true sportsmen and 
naturalists, to that of watching and 
stalking birds in their native haunts, by 
aid of the eye and the glasses. If the 
question is viewed in its right light, 
indeed, there is no way in which 
birds can be studied properly, except by 
careful skilled stalking, and watching in 
concealment or at a distance, glass in 
hand. 

Moreover, bird-stalking is so full of 
the unexpected, and so well adapted to 
the exercise of initiative, that it is par 
excellence a pursuit for boys as well as 
men. For it trains the mind to be on 
the qui vive, and it requires the exercise 
of great patience, and the development 
of that resourcefulness in which the 
trained scout alone excels. It is thus a 
healthy sign that scouting and the sub- 
stitution of bird-stalking for bird-killing 
have both come to stay. It demonstrates 
that the former is on right lines. 


Toy is not the least doubt that 
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By A. R. HORWOOD. 


(Illustrated by IsaBELLA M. CHARTERS.) 









For indeed the young naturalist, who 


is particularly an ornithologist, will 
make all the better scout if he has learnt 
well the principles of bird-stalking. And 
it is @ matter for surprise that only when 
many of our more interesting birds 
have become, or were but recently likely 
to become, extinct, has this new move- 
ment arisen! Acts of Parliament have 
not brought it about, and it is common 
knowledge that the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act is in many districts a dead 
letter. The movement has_ been 
impulsive, and, since it is spontaneous, 
it is fair to assume that it is a movement 
that will grow. Seeing this is so, and 
that the methods of bird-stalking are 
known to only the few initiated, a brief 
outline of the possibilities of this 
fascinating pursuit will not fail to in- 
terest and, it is hoped, secure further 
adherents. 

A first consideration, of course, is the 
extent of the paraphernalia needed. To 
a born naturalist this will be a very 
simple matter. Indeed, he need be 
armed with nothing more than stout 
boots, grey or brown clothes and hose, 
a note-book and pencil, and, last, but 
not least, the all-necessary glasses. 
These last may be of long distance 
focus, prism binoculars, as made by 
Ross, or the War Office 12-lens glass 
made by Dolland is excellent. 

The artist who has the inclination will 
put in his pocket a sketch-book and 
pencil, or a paint-box and brushes. In 
the intervals of watching, a ‘‘ wait ”’ 
may be filled up by sketching the sur- 
roundings; then, when the birds come, 
notes can be made on a sketch-book, as 
you see them, of the turns and twists, 
the antics, fancy-flights, or poses of the 
visitors. Of course, if you are cliff- 
climbing, a special outfit is needed, or if 
you are exploring the coast, where caves 
or islets abound. 

With ordinary precaution it should 
not be necessary to have resort to a 
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hiding-place constructed specially for the 
purpose, like the shooting-box in a war- 
ren, in which to lie in wait. But in some 
cases this is necessary, especially where 
observation in the open field is required. 
We have heard of men who have utilized 
the hide of an ox or horse as a stalking- 
horse. Others have employed the less 
ingenious device of using the shelter 
afforded by a cart left standing in the 
open, or other agricultural implements. 

In a wood the use of a hut of rough 
make with a few boughs piled wigwam- 
fashion is useful, for the woodland birds 
are especially nervous and alert, owing 





lake or along a river, and along the 
shore and saltings. 

There is nothing more interesting 
during the long winter days, when the 
earth is covered with an ermine coat of 
snow, than to take up a position, chosen 
beforehand in or near a rick, and watch 
the birds that congregate thither for the 
grain that has escaped the winnowing, 
and is left on the ground amid a carpet 
of husks, or buried amid the straw stalks 
in the stack itself. The very hardness 
of winter draws birds to the abode of 
man sooner or later, for they are gradu- 
ally starved into surrendering their last 


WATCHING BIRDS IN WINTER FROM THE HEART OF A SMALL COB. 


to the numerous furred and feathered 
vermin that find a harbour in woods and 
forests. ‘The fisherman will need little 
advice as to the equipment required for 
wading and waiting, for his is essen- 
tially a game of “‘ wait and see.”’ The 
longshoreman, too, requires fewer hints 
as to how to watch birds than how to 
set springs for them. 

With these few hints we may pass 
to the consideration in some detail of the 
modus operandi in_ stalking birds, 
around the house, in the open, around a 


remnants of shyness and timidity. 

It is an interesting occupation to note 
and draw up a list of all the birds that 
do manage to throw off their reserve and 
approach human haunts, and the order 
in which they arrive—that is, the de- 
gree of shyness still preserved. This is 
a hobby that many may pursue at the 
bird-table. And if this last be in- 
augurated in the garden, and nest- 
boxes* are liberally supplied, the string 
of visitors should be both numerous and 
varied, and there should also be plenty 





*Nesting boxes may be obtained from Mrs. Wilfred Mark Webb, Secretary Brent Valley 


Branch of the Selborne Society, Odstock, 


Hanwell, London, W. 
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of emulation and excitement in 
helter-skelter of arrival. 

But when no adjuncts of this kind are 
in existence the visitors may be fewer in 
number and variety, but their behaviour 
is more engaging, because they are more 
natural, exhibiting their several] degrees 


the 


TO STALK BIRDS IN THE OPEN FIELD A HIDING PLACE THAT IMITATES 
SOME NATURAL OBJECT—AS A TREE TRUNK—IS ADVISABLE. 


of alarm or 
marked contrast. 


To study birds thus, make a con- 
venient cavity, lined with a rug for ease 
and warmth if you like, in the middle of 
a small cob left over from the last load 
of straw removed, and settle yourself 
down for a good spell, turning the head 
towards the customary feeding-ground 
of the birds, and wait. 


Though not first to arrive, there are 
usually a thrush and a blackbird amid 
the throng of bird-visitors to a straw- 
stack. The quiet, unobtrusive hedge- 
sparrow is an almost universal member 
of the bird crowd in winter, familiar as 
it is from its early monody in the hedge- 
row, or later from its frequent appear- 
ance on the road-side, pecking amongst 
the grit for food of microscopic 
importance that no other bird seems to 
value. The robin comes here, there, 
and everywhere, but seems ill-suited to 
company, for it is seldom to be found, 
except in its own particular grove. 

Rarely does a long-tailed titmouse 


fear or confidence in 


come this way, for they are most fond 
of water, but in winter sometimes haunt 
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the homestead. 
and blue tit, are 
the sight of man. 


The other tits, great 
more accustomed to 
They prefer coco-nut 


and suet, hung up near the bird-table. 
The meadow pipit is more specially a 
bird of the open, so it is seldom seen in 
the rick-yard. 


The _ finches 
love the grain 
more than 
many of our 
smaller _ birds. 
Here, driven to 
extremity, the 
goldfinch may 
venture, when 
all the thistle- 
heads are 
blown away. 

Greenfinches 
are early ar- 
rivals, and very 
cheeky crea- 
tures they are, 
and handsome, 
too. They 
make a pleasing 
diversity amongst the hordes of house 
sparrows, the dull army of which we 
see so constantly. The chaffinch, both 
male and female, if we are lucky enough 
to see both in winter, lack the rich 
colour of the spring. Linnets, redpolls, 
and bullfinches will all come in hard 
weather sparingly, for all of them are 
really shy birds. 

The birds that love’ grain 
perhaps are the buntings. Here you 
may see the yellow hammer, the corn 
bunting, and (but rarely in the South) 
the cirl bunting. 


most 


Of course, the domineering starling 
will be there running in and out in his 
active, snakish way. The jackdaw, 
crow, and rook will also steal up to the 
stack unawares and stay awhile. The 
skylark comes on the warm days and in 
the South. 

Pheasant, partridge, quail (in sum- 
mer), and the wood pigeon, and even 
the moorhen, will come, too, thus 
completing the possible list with some of 
the larger types of visitors. 

When you want to watch birds out in 
the open fields, on a heath or common, 
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where there is no handy shelter, or scrub 
to hide one, it becomes necessary either 
to watch at a distance with long-range 
glasses, or to make use of an artificial 
hiding-tent, as already indicated. This 
last is essential when you want to study 
the life-history of a bird from egg to 
fledgling, or the habits of the adults, in 
which case you must be concealed, or 
watch from a long way off. 

To stalk and watch birds’close at hand 
you must have a hiding-tent made of 
some natural-looking structure, such as 
a tree-trunk. 

You will have to mount this upon a 
frame-work, so constructed that it can 
be easily fixed and moved about, i.e., it 
must be light, not bulky but’ strong. 
Take a pair of hoops, and to them fix 
slight bamboo-rods. To these fix wire- 
netting, threading the rods through the 
wires; and on the netting § stretch 
American cloth, which may be painted 
and covered with bark, holes being left 
for observation. 

Or, again, if three pieces of wood are 


cut 1-inch by }-inch by 1 foot, tapering 
at one end and fixed together, and holes 
are bored 14-inches by 3-inch, stays can 
be fixed in them 4-inches by }-inch by 
}-inch, and legs fixed in one end, fitted 


with a ferrule. The trunk can be 
dropped over this 
framework and 
moved from 
place to place. 

Another plan 
you may adopt 
is to make a 
rubbish heap in 
a suitable spot, 
near a nest, say, 
and utilize it as 
a hiding-tent by 
crawling under 
from one end, 
opposite the 
desired spot. 

One may be 
asked for what birds this would be 
useful. I am afraid few people think 
of any ground-birds beyond, perhaps, 
the ubiquitous much-praised (rightly so, 
too) skylark. 

But there are others. There are, for 
instance, some warblers, such as the 
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wood wren, grass wren, the grass- 
hopper warbler, the chiffchaff, that nest 
on the ground. The nightingale does, 
too, but in woods, which we are not 
dealing with here. There are also the 
whinchat and the stonechat, the red- 
start, also the wagtails—pied, yellow 
and grey wagtail; the meadow pipit 
and the tee pipit, are common ground 
builders in the meadow and the glade. 

On hills the twite nests amid ling 
and other cover, in the north. The 
wood-lark builds on the ground, like its 
better-known cousin. Many a ground 
nest is filled with a cuckoo’s egg in 
summer, as well as its lawful clutch 
The nightjar is a regular ground builder. 
So, too, are the merlin, the harrier, 
and the short-eared owl. 

The whole serics of water birds, 
ducks, geese, plovers, and shore birds 
are ground builders, too. In the field 
again, partridge, pheasant, and corn- 
crake are ground birds. 

Some parts of the country are almost 
devoid of water, with no lake, rivers, 
or pools of any size, and no bogs or 
marshes. In such places where there 
are only streams and ditches there is 
a total absence of aquatic bird-life and 
vegetation. 

In those 


districts the charm of the 


A WILD MARSH ALONG THE COAST HAS A FASCINATION FOR THE NATURALIST. 


pool or other wide stretch of open water 
is redoubled from its very novelty, and 
the feathered population, which is the 
more diversified, receives a propor- 
tionally greater share of attention from 
the bird-watcher. 

A pool has its marginal border of 
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typical aquatic vegetation with reeds or 
bulrushes, bur reed, and a fringe, 
perhaps, of willows or osiers, in which 
a number of small birds nest and live, 
in addition to the ducks and other large 
wild-fowl that hide their nests amid the 
rushes, etc. 

Out in the open swim wild-fowl: 
ducks, geese, swans (now semi-domesti- 
cated), and there are the ubiquitous 
moorhens and coots that grace every 
pool of any pretensions. In the quiet 
secluded corner stands a lone fisher- 
man, erect and gaunt—the solitary 
heron, with its long legs and powerful 
beak. Skulking around the margin are 
the shy water-rail, and the sandpiper. 

Then one of the most interesting 
sights the pool affords is the grebe or 
dabchick. But these creatures are so 
shy and wary that they will not permit 
you to see them if they observe you. 
The litthke duck diver, in fact, seeks 
safety in the water, diving and remain- 
ing submerged until danger is past. In 
fact, it spends the greater part of its 
time ‘‘ going down and coming up,”’ 
finding, apparently, like the ducks, its 
food below the water. 

The rare but increasing great crested 
grebe, with its queer crest and lappets, 
is a sight worth remembering. The 
antics of a pair bent upon courting, and 
the droll solemnity of their kissing 
operations are not likely to be forgotten, 
once observed. The unblushing showing- 
off of the male as he makes display of 
his powers is very amusing. Being a 
much larger bird than the dabchick, the 
great crested grebe can be seen at a 
distance, but the former must be ap- 
proached warily from behind cover, and 
for water-birds one should carry 
field-glasses. 

A good plan is to come up to leeward 
of a tall clump of bulrushes or reeds, 
and lie quiet till the inhabitants of the 
pool are active and come out upon the 
open water. If circumstances allow it, 
nothing is more favourable than to push 
out into a suitable spot in a punt, and 
lie there either under cover of reeds, 
half-hidden by them, or to cover oneself 
over with an armful of reeds in the boat, 
lying thus concealed within it, as in the 
rick-yard. 





OF BIRD STALKING. 


Not only does the life of the pool, the 
active movements of the aquatic in- 
habitants, present a picture of the 
greatest interest, but to lie still and 
listen to the numerous weird notes and 
sounds at the pool margin is in itself a 
lesson in vocal music and _ natural 
history at the same time. 

‘* Quack, quack,’’ comes from the 
duck, a shrill whistle from the geese, 
‘*kek, kek,’’ from the coot, ‘‘ fronk, 
fronk,’’ from the heron away yonder, 
and in the near distance splash goes a 
pickerel, while close by the tench mak- 
ing that low sucking noise which fisher- 
men love, will make up a symphony of 
the pool only the bird-man knows any- 
thing of. 

Nor is this all, for every pool has its 
hangers-on. Now hovering above the 
mallard near yon islet is a peregrine 
hawking backwards and forwards, ready 
for a swoop. Now and then a crow will 
course along the border on egg-stealing 
intent. And if the former catch sight of 
the heron a battle royal may ensue. 

A wild marsh, or lonely piece of coast, 
flat and desolate, has an extraordinary 
fascination for some folk, and not less 
for the naturalist who is in searck of the 
birds that frequent the shore and inland 
reaches of the sea-salt marshes. 

It was amid such solitudes that the 
quaint, now rare or almost extinct, ruff 
and reeve used to disport themselves, 
and in the spring the males used to 
choose little hummocks where brisk 
tournaments were carried on between 
contending suitors for a reeve. Now, 
you can rarely, even in the most favoured 
spots in East Anglia, come upon such a 
sight. 

Hidden in some convenient clump of 
rushes and tall grasses, or beneath a 
solitary bush or tree, we may get a 


glimpse across the mud-flats of the 
sea—and wild-fowl. Inland, where the 
channels wind about and are_rush- 


fringed, natural decoys are haunted by 
duck, mallard, teal, long-tailed duck, 
widgeon, etc. 

Further out, on the flat saltings, you 
may see the redshanks in little groups. 
The curlew, fond of the hills, will feed 
on the mud at times, and in the Eastern 
counties the stone curlews strut up and 
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down in twos and threes, holding them- 
selves in a stiff, soldier-like attitude, as 
if on sentinel duty. 

Sweeping over the wet marshy ground 
wheel the flocks of plover, green plover, 
and, in spring, their antics surpass all 
that one could imagine in the bird world 
for variety, unexpectedness, and eccen- 
tricity. They roll over and turn topsy- 
turvy, then glide as an aeroplane 
down, now this way, now that; their 
quaint ‘‘pe wipe, pe wipe’’ resounds 


pools conceal their delicious morsels of 
sandworms or the like. 

The oyster catcher, yellow-legged and 
orange-billed, in small companies 
parade the surf-line, fishing’ for shell 
fish. ‘‘ Boom, boom,’’ the bittern used 
to sound over these same marshes years 
ago, but seldom, owing to hawking in 
the long past. and vandalism more 
recently, do we hear or see it now. 

The little shore-lark runs in and out 
and flutters over the sand dunes, and the 





WATCHING WILD-FOWL IN A PUNT UNDER COVER OF REEDS. 


over the silent waste, sweet music to the 
soul of the bird-lover, artist, or sports- 
man. 

Running in and out of the shingle, or 
gliding mouse-like over the sand-hills 
close in-shore, the little or great ringed 
plover tries hard to mimic its surround- 
ings (unconsciously), but now and then 
the white bib and black patches below 
the head will attract the eye intent on 
contrasts. Dunlin and little stint patter 
amid the mud of the beach, where tiny 
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stonechats and winchats, too, fly up 
and down amongst the furze and low 
walls running down to the sea. 

Above hover the sea swallows or lesser 
(and other) terns, and away out on 
the open sea are the gulls, the cor- 
morants, and other sea-birds. 

here is no sport to equal that of bird 
stalking. Nothing more engrossing 
than a day spent from early dawn till 
dusk in thus putting our powers of 
observation and endurance to the test. 
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where the road curved sharply 

before it swept up a steep hill. 
A short distance ahead of her she saw 
the figure of a woman who was standing 
in an attitude of uncertainty—a woman 
with black hair and dark, luminous 
eyes. The stranger was well-dressed 
and of decidedly attractive appearance, 
but her features, though good and 
regular, were marred by an indefinable 
something that it would have been 
difficult to analyse. There was a dis- 
tinctly foreign aspect about her. 

She advanced towards Sara with a 
little gesture of relief, and the girl ob- 
served that the stranger’s face was not 
unpleasant when she smiled. 

‘* Ah, senorita,’’ with a marked accent 
that was not unmusical, ‘‘ but 1 am 
happy to see someone. I had lost the 
way and did not know which was that 
to Mellingham Grange. Perhaps it is 
that you can tell me?’’ 

‘*Mellingham Grange?’’ Sara re- 
peated in a tone of surprise. ‘‘Ceritainly 
I can tell you the way to it, for I am 
staying there myself !’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ The woman's eyes gleamed, 
and Sara found herself trembling a little 
under the keen, searching gaze suddenly 
fixed upon her; there was something 
almost threatening in it. ‘‘ You know 
everyone who is there, then, senorita?” 
The question was asked in a curious 
tone, and Sara’s heart began to beat 
fast, though she could not have told 
why. 

“Yes, of course. Why? Is there 
someone staying there you wish to see ?”’ 

‘* There is, senorita. His name is 
Chale—Mr. Burgoyne Chale.”’ 

Sara started back as though she had 


S*. MORAYNE had reached a spot 
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HIS SECRET. 


By H. T. WEBSTER WORRELL. 





And then there came 


received a blow. 
back to her with full force the memory 
of certain things that had puzzled her at 
times—fleeting glimpses of letiers with 


foreign postmarks and other trifles 
which now suddenly seemed fraught with 
a terrible significance. Why did this 
dark-eyed foreigner—for foreign she 
undoubtedly was—desire to see Bur- 
goyne Chale? 

Sara knew he had spent a good deal 
of time abroad; he had told her of a 
lengthy motor tour extending over 
several months, which he had made in 
Spain before they had met. Her brain 
was very alert just then; she was quick 
to connect circumstances which before 
would have had for her no special signi- 
ficance. This woman  was_ probably 
Spanish; her appearance and mode of 
address were those of the women of that 
country. 

‘““A Mr. Chale is now staying at the 
Grange,”’ she said slowly. ‘* May I ask 
what is your name?’’ 

‘*My name,”’ the other replied, and her 
manner seemed to grow suddenly subtle 
and snake-like, ‘‘ is not now a thing of 
importance, senorita. Perhaps you will 
hear it later; perhaps Mr. Chale’’— 
she pronounced the name “ Shale ’’— 
‘* will tell you. And now, by which way 
shall I go-to Mellingham Grange?’’ 
Sara told her. 

‘I thank you, senorita,’’ said the 
woman with a courtly inclination of her 
dark head. She made a movement as 
though to go on her way, but paused, 
looking keenly at Sara as she did so. 

‘You may think me—impertinent I 
think is the word you say—but though I 
do not wish now to tell my name to you, 
would you tell me yours?’’ 
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have no reason to 
conceal it,’’ Sara replied, a touch of 
hauteur in her tone, ‘‘it is 
Morayne.”’ 

‘*Ah!”’ The dark-eyed woman gave 
a start, and there was an instant change 
in her manner. She moved a_ pace 
nearer, and looked long and searching], 
into Sara’s face. 

‘* So you are she! You are the light- 
haired English girl he pfeferred! It is 
strange, very strange, but e 

Sara moved back a pace as though 
stabbed ; it was not the menace that had 
crept into the woman’s bearing, but the 
words she had heard, that caused the 
involuntary action. A laugh issued from 
the foreigner’s thin lips—a bitter, scorn- 
ful laugh, that was devoid of mirth. 

“*T shall not hurt you, senorita—do 
not fear me. You are not to be blamed 
—only he, and he shall suffer. Yes, he 
shall suffer!’’ the woman _ repeated 


** Certainly—I 


Sara 


fiercely, and her dark eyes gleamed. 
** What do you mean ?”’ Sara faltered. 
lhe stranger bent forward and spoke in 


a tone that was low and deadly. 

‘** It will be lates that you will under- 
stand, senorita!’’ she said, and then she 
moved quickly away along the road that 
led to the Grange. 

Sara stood looking after her ina dazed 
fashion. What had she meant? What 
did she want with Burgoyne Chale? 
What did she know of him? 

She resolved to discover the truth. 
He had deceived her, though she had 
given him her whole-hearted love, and 
had trusted him implicitly—that was 
clear; she could not be blamed if, 
through his actions, her love turned to 
hate. 

As she pondered what she should do, 
a sensation of faintness stole over her 
and she swayed. Her ears were not 
alert to the hum of a motor’s engine 
as it swept down the incline and round 
the curve. 

With sudden realisation of her danger 
she made a movement towards the 
hedge; she was too late, for, as the 
driver jerked his wheel to swerve clear, 
she slipped and was struck heavily. 

And when the car was stopped and 
the occupants hastened back to where 
she lav upon the roadway, only a flutter- 
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ing of her heart and a slight quivering 
of her lips showed she was alive. 


* * * * * oa 


When opened her eyes 
gradually became conscious that she 
was amidst strange surroundings. And 
though her head throbbed painfully, and 
there was an excruciating pain about 
her shoulder, it was not long before she 
realised that she was in the accident 
ward of the hospital at Stambridge, a 
few miles from Mellingham Grange. 

She began to wonder what had 
happened that she had been brought 
there. But voices near the bedside 
distracted her attention, and dispelled 
for the time being her curiosity on this 
point. Two nurses were talking in 
tones which, though low, Sara could 
easily hear. 

The name of Burgoyne Chale reached 
her ears, and she began to understand 
that something had happened at the 
Grange—something dreadful. 

‘‘The woman is in custody,’’ Sara 
heard. ‘* She’s a foreigner, and there’s 
some mystery about the affair. Dr. 
Hope told me there’s some idea that 
she’s out of her mind—had some fancied 
grievance against Mr. Chale. He was 
standing on the terrace talking to one 
of the other guests—and the woman 
slipped from behind one cf the statues 
and made a stroke at him with a long- 
bladed knife.”’ 

‘* Is this Mr. Chale badly hurt?’’ the 
other nurse asked. 

‘* Yes—he has a chance, though. The 
knife went very near the heart, and at 
the best it will be a close thing. They 
carried him up to his room, and as Dr. 
Stepway was out —they always have 
him at the Grange, you know—they sent 
here. Dr. Hope's going back shortly— 
I fancy an operation will be necessary.’’ 

Although sharp pains shot through 
Sara’s temples, her understanding was 
clear enough now. She remembered 
her strange interview with the foreign 
woman, and she had a vague recollection 
of hearing the swift approach of a 
motor, and of receiving a stunning blow. 
And now she knew that this woman had 
been to the Grange and had carried out 
her project of revenge upon Burgoyne 


Sara she 
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Chale—the project at which she had 
plainly hinted. 

A strange medley of emotions caused 
her hot brain to become yet more 
heated, and made her blood course 
through it at feverish speed. Burgoyne, 
whom she had loved and trusted, and 
who had so evidently deceived her, lay 
dangerously wounded; he had paid the 
price for whatever wrong he had been 
guilty of. Though her heart was filled 


with bitterness, she became oppressed 
by an awful fear that she would soon 
hear of his death. 
The nurse who had known most of 
tragic occurrence at the Grange 
away 


the 
went 


to attend one of her 
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charges; the other turned to Sara’s 
bedside, scrutinised her critically, and 
uttering a few soothing words, smoothed 
the pillow, and raised her head that she 
might take the draught she had ready. 
‘* You’ll feel better soon,’’ she said. 
You had a nasty blow, and it’s fortun- 
ate things are no worse. You must 
drink this and then try to go to sleep 
for a while.” 

Sara did as she was bid, and then, as 
her head rested once again on the pillow, 


as 





she asked—‘‘ How long have I been 
unconscious ?”’ 
‘** Several hours, dear—it’s nearly 


midnight now. But you mustn’t talk.’’ 
And after a final smoothing of the 
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pillow and a bright smile she moved 
away with silent footsteps to another 
part of the ward. Sara made an effort 
to call her back, but made no sound; she 
sank back exhausted, and was swiftly in 
a deep slumber—the one thing neces- 
sary for the safe passing of the crisis. 
+ ” 7 * * - 

‘The Court-house at Stambridge was 
filled to over-flowing. The mysterious 
occurrence at Mellingham, Grange had 
evoked widespread interest, and many 
well-known country people were present 
when Valera Mordiva was again brought 
up on remand, charged with having 
attempted to murder Burgoyne Chale. 
At last the prosecutor was well enough 
to be able to appear, but as he sat near 
his solicitor it was obvious that he was 
even yet in a very weak condition, and 
that his escape from death must have 
been a narrow one. 

Sara, whose fine vitality had enabled 
her to make a rapid recovery from the 
effect of her injuries, was present, 


though few in the court recognised her 
in the heavily-veiled girl who sat with 


an elderly lady in a corner seat. Upon 
leaving the hospital she had been taken 
straight home by her aunt, to whom she 
had written, saying she did not wish to 
return to the Grange. 

No word had passed between her and 
Chale; she guessed that he knew she 
had discovered the truth of his perfidy, 
and was not surprised that she had heard 
nothing from him. She had, a few days 
ago, sent back her ring to him with no 
comment, and he had not even acknow- 
ledged its receipt. 

The Spaniard’s face was very white 
as she was brought into the Court. But 
the dark eyes flashed defiance, and 
seemed to burn like live coals as their 
gaze fell on Burgoyne Chale. 

Sara, through her veil, watched her 
closely. Now and then, as she turned 
her gaze towards the man whose life 
she had sought, there appeared in her 
eyes—so it seemed to Sara—a curious 
expression as though she were puzzled. 

After some formal evidence had been 
given, Burgoyne Chale was called, and 
following his evidence concerning what 
had happened, he was asked the question 
for which Sara had waited. 
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‘* Do you know of any reason for this 
woman’s enmity towards you?” 

‘““None  whatever!’’ he __ replied, 
promptly. ‘‘I had never seen her 
before the night when she struck at 
me!’’ Sara trembled at this answer. 

‘‘Can you suggest why she committed 
this act, then?’’ came the query. 

‘“I suggest that she may have mis- 
taken me for my younger brother Ray- 
mond, who married a Spanish girl of 
the same name as the prisoner, and 
whom, I regret to say, he deserted 
shortly afterwards !”’ 

Amidst repressed excitement the 
prisoner at this point asked in her 
broken English to be permitted to say 
something, and when the request had 
been acceded to, she made a half-hys- 
terical statement to the effect that 
Burgoyne Chale’s’ statement was 
correct. 

‘* But his name was the same,’’ she 
said, the puzzled expression deepening 
in her eyes. 

Questioned from the bench, Burgoyne 
Chale siated that his brother Raymond 
had broken an engagement with a 
certain lady, and married the Spanish 
girl under his, Burgoyne’s, name. The 
prisoner, whom witness now believed to 
be her elder sister, had suggested that 
it was her duty to make inquiries con- 
cerning the position of the man who 
desired to marry Inez, whose protector 
she had constituted herself since their 
parents’ death. Raymond knew that as 
Burgoyne Chale these inquiries would 
prove eminently satisfactory, and ex- 
plained that his correct name was 
Burgoyne, and that the ‘‘ Ray’’ by 
which they had known him was one by 
which he had been called by his College 
friends. Raymond, when in need of 
money, had confided all this to witness, 
who now expressed his desire to with- 
draw from the prosecution. A little 
later Valera Mordiva was discharged, 
with a warning that she had been 
fortunate to escape very severe punish- 
ment. 

Scarcely realising that she was not 
awakening from some strange dream, 
Sara whispered to her aunt and they 
quietly left the Court. But outside 
Burgoyne Chale was already waiting : 
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he had detected Sara, though she had 
not known it. 

hey were about to enter her uncle’s 
motor, when Chale advanced towards 
them. It was an awkward moment. 

But Mrs. Morayne came with happy 
readiness to the rescue. 

‘“ I’ve forgotten about something I 
want at Palmer’s,’’ she said, mention- 
ing the principal store in the place, “‘ it’s 
that dreadful memory of mine again! 
Just take a stroll and wait for me—will 
you, young people? Morris’’—this to 
the chauffeur—‘‘ be here in_half-an- 
hour’s time.’’ And thus she left them, 
mightily pleased at her tact. 

*“Sara,’’ Chale said very gently, 
when, after a silent walk they had 
reached a quiet spot on the outskirts of 
the town, “‘ are you not glad that I am 
proved innocent of any past act of which 
I could have need to be ashamed ?”’ 
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The girl’s eves filled with tears; the 
quivering of her lips was more eloquent 
than words. 

‘* Why did you not tell me all this?” 
she asked, when at last she was able 
to speak. 

‘* I was intending to do so that very 
evening,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but the Spaniard 
did her work before I had the oppor- 
tunity. Now, my Sara, is it to be peace 
between us?”’ 

There was no one within sight; their 
fips met, and the broken threads of their 
happiness became rejoined. 

They walked slowly back, and found 
Mrs. Morayne placidly waiting for them. 
here was a twinkle in her eyes as, 
after a keen look at both, ~ she 
observed : 

‘* A somewhat long half-hour, young 
people, eh?’’ 

She knew 


the clouds 


had passed. 








THE ROYAL ARMS. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND _ HISTORY. 


Written and Illustrated by Bennett Williams 


HE armorial bearings of our 
kings are known as Arms of 


Dominion. They represent 
direct kingship passing from sovereign 
to sovereign—the link notvalways that of 
paternal blood, but a stronger, more 
potent and valued bond, viz. : the will of 
all those peoples over whom they are 
chosen to reign. The ancient arms of 
Plantagenet, now the shield for Eng- 
land, ceased to be strictly paternal on 
the death of Richard Ill. at Bosworth 
Field in 1485. 

Before we go into the origin of the 
lions of England it is as well to observe 
that in olden days this heraldic animal 
was often called a leopard. The 
crude drawings of the 12th century, 
full of quaint and often exaggerated 
eccentricity were open to various 
interpretations. John, a monk of 
Marmoustier, in Touraine, writing about 
the year 1130, says: ‘* He (Geoffrey 
Plantagenet) was decorated with a 
shield charged with lions of gold "’ (see 
Fig. 1). In the Roll of Castaverock, 
1300, the arms of King Edward I. are 
described as ‘*‘ three running leopards. ’' 
In an account of the third Crusade the 
arms of King Richard I. are given as 
two golden lions (see Fig. 2). In the 
year 1235 Ferdinand II., Emperor of the 
West, presented King Henry III. with 
three leopards in allusion to his arms. 
Shakespeare writes in the first part of 
**King Henry V.,"’ act i. sc. v., ‘Either 
renew the fight or tear the lions out of 
England’s coat.’’ The lion has always 
been the favourite charge of men in 
high positions. The Kings of England, 
Scotland, Leon, Norway and Denmark, 
the native Princes of Wales, the Counts 
of Holland, Hainault, and Eu, and many 
of the nobility bore the lion as their 
heraldic charge. 

Fig. 1 represents the arms of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, who died 
in 1150. His armorial device, together 
with his effigy, is contained in a 


memorial tablet preserved in_ the 
museum at Mans. Count Geoffrey, son 
of Faulk, King of Jerusalem, married 
on the 3rd of September, 1127, Maud, 
only daughter of King Henry I. of 








Fig. 1. The arms of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 


Count of Anjou, 1150. 
Azure—eight lions rampant 4, 2 and 2, or. 


England. The strongest point in favour 
of the genuineness of this early example 
of heraldry is its consistency. In all 
probability had this memorial tablet 
been designed later than the period 
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immediately following County Geof- 
frey’s death we should have seen the 
advance that warfare was causing by its 
need for greater mobility. Instead of 
this cumberous construction, at least 
five feet in length, we should have seen 
a lesser, lighter shield, the prototype of 
the so-called heater-shape. The boss, 
or point in the centre of the shield, is 
also contemporary with his period. It 
is found on the shields used by 
the Normans, and also on King 
Richard’s shield as illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The charges on Count Geoffrey’s 
shield may be regarded as original. 
We know that heraldry as 
an hereditary art was then 
unknown, but men of high 
standing were beginning tr 
decorate their shields with 
more pronounced designs. 
Indeed, this was the era 
during which heraldry as a 
science was in an embryv 
state. We could not pre- 
sume that Count Geoffrey’s =} 
arms were derived from his { 
father, the Crusade King i 
of Jerusalem, for, although =; 
the cross as an_ heraldic 
charge was then unknown, 
yet it was the emblem 
under which that great 
body of men fought, and 
from this we may conclude 
that if the king bore any 
charge at all it was a cross 
in one of its varied forms. 
Nor on the other hand can 
we say that Count Geoffrey derived 
his arms’ device from his_ wife’s 
father, Henry I., for we have no record 
to lead us to that conviction. Had he 
so derived them there would have been 
a precedent for their continued use by 
Henry II., son of Count Geoffrey, who, 
as our first Plantagenet king, retained 
the surname of his father, but did not 
think his arms of sufficient importance 
to record upon his seal. This attitude 
on the part of Henry II. towards 
armoury is consistent with its history 
at that period as being in a state of 
transition. 

The earliest authentic record we have 
of armorial bearings borne by the reign- 
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a 
The first arms of 
king Richard 1., 1189. 
Gules—two lions rampant 
combatant, or. 
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ing house of England is contained in the 
seal of Prince John, grandson of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet. This seal dates from about 
the year 1188, and the arms are as shown 
in Fig. 3, and again on the seal of 
King Richard I., his brother, date 1189. 
The warlike character of King Richard, 
which found expression in his surname 
of Coeur-de-lion, would lead us to sup- 
pose that he, and not his brother John, 
was the first to adopt the use of coat 
armour. Between the two examples of 
armour, Figs. 1 and 2, there is a period 
of nearly 40 years, during which great 
changes had occurred in the construc- 
tion of mail for the cover- 
ing of the body, giving 
more protection for the 
limbs and allowing a corres- 
ponding diminution in the 
size of the shield, as the 
work of defence was trans- 
ferred from one to the 
other. This difference in 
size would compel a lesser 
number of charges to be 
borne. By dividing the 
shield as shown in Fig. 1 
into three lengths, and then 
again dividing the larger 
upper portion in_ half, 
would leave us with exactly 
two lions. Owing to the 
convexity of the shields in 
Figs. 1 and 2 only half of 
the number of charges can 
be seen. The whole tenor 
of King Richard’s life was 
such that we should expect 
him to be foremost in the establishment 
of such an art as heraldry, and, when 
its hereditary importance was dis- 
covered, that he would base _ the 
composition of his coat armour on 
the earliest examples borne by his 
ancestors. It is affirmed by some writers 
that Henry II. bore two passant lions, 
as shown in the arms of Prince John, 
and that he added the third lion for his 
wife, E'canor of Aquitaine, 1154; and 
that King Richard bore his two upright 
lions, one for the Duchy of Normandy, 
and the other for that of Poitou, add- 
ing the third lion during the latter years 
of his reign for the Duchy of Aquitaine ; 
but this, for a king, seems rather in- 
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vidious, as it excludes his kingdom 
from participation in the honour of 
representation; unless we take it that 
by altering his lions to a _ passant 
attitude he thereby adopted the arms of 
his father and added the third lion to 





The first arms of Prince John, 1188. 


Fig. 3. 

Gules - two lions passant in pale, or. 
represent his duchy, or duchies, abroad. 
But all this is pure surmise. We have 
not the slightest proof that King 
Henry II. used armorial bearings. If 
the art during his reign had reached 
such a stage of perfection, it seems 
strange, to say the least, that it found 
no record in history. 


We do not view the lions on 
Count Geoffrey’s shield in the light 
of pure heraldry, but as_ personal 


and original charges or decorations. 


Considering the early date of King 
Richard’s' reign, 1189, we must 
allow for a certain amount of in- 


dividualism. Heraldry was not then an 
established science. It is far more 
probable that his early arms, as shown 
in Fig. 2, were afterwards assigned as 
the arms for certain domains than that 
they already possessed arms and King 
Richard inherited them. That the 
designs on the armour of Count 
Geoffrey were to a certain extent the 
basis for the heraldic insignia of King 
Richard is perhaps more clearly illus- 
trated when we compare their respective 
helms (see Figs. 4 and 5). The very 
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earliest type of crest seems to have been 
a kind of raised ornament not unlike 
that used by the Greeks, 550 B.C. 
Count Geoffrey’s helm in its forward 
point suggests the earliest medieval 
revival, King Richard’s being an 
elaborated copy consisting of a series 
of points arranged fanwise, but the 
chief interest is centered in the lion as 
showing similarity of design, and also 
as a basis for the foundation of the 
heraldic crest. The original idea seems 
to have been to decorate the crown of 
the helm, probably on both sides, with a 
representation of one of the charges as 
contained in the blazon of the shield. 
The charge as a crest had not obtained 
its ultimate position on the uppermost 
part of the helm. Edward III. 1312— 
1320, was the first king of England to 
use the lion as a crest above his helm, 
and he retained for the lion almost the 
same attitude as that illustrated in Figs. 
4 and 5. 

During the latter years of King 
Richard’s reign circumstances placed 
him in a quandary, which eventually 
caused him to order the making of a 
new seal. The combination of causes 
leading to this decision is said to have 
been as follows :—First, the temporary 
loss of the great seal when the Prime 
Minister was drowned at sea. It was, 
however, eventually recovered with the 
body, but having been without a keeper 
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== 
The helm of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, 1150. 


and subject to unauthorised use, the 
validity of its impress on documents 
after that date was open to question. 
\lso it was away from the king’s person 
and authority during his long imprison- 
ment abroad, and, furthermore, he had 
used it to seal grants which he now 
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found it advisable to make void. The 
king was also sorely in need of money 
for the purpose of another crusade, the 
country having already been drained to 
raise his ransom of 150,000 marks, so 
the old seal was broken and all docu- 
ments declared nullified, unless brought 
up for re-sealing with the new seal. 
This not only gave King Richard the 
opportunity for refuting any grant that 
may have been wrung from him under 
pressure of circumstances, but reaped 
for him a considerable sum of money. 
By the foregoing remarks it will be 





Fig. 5. The helm of king Richard I., 1198. 

apparent that drastic alterations should 
be made in the composition of the 
second seal to avoid any confusion with 
the first. That heraldry at this period, 
1198, had reached a position of far 
greater importance is signified by the 
fact that the king chose to make his coat 
armour the medium for this distinction. 
In addition to the crest on his helm, 
which first appears in this second seal, 
we find great alterations in the shape of 
the shield. It has less of a frontal 
division, is less convex and more adapt- 
able for the accommodation of lions in 
a standing, or passant attitude, and his 
arms are blazoned, as_ they have 
remained to this day, a period of 714 
years—gules, three lions passant 
guardant in pale, or. Prince John on 
his accession to the throne of England 
discarded the use of his arms, as in 
Fig. 3, and adopted the arms of his 
brother, as shown in Fig. 6. If King 
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John had derived his first arms from his 
father, Henry II., it is more than 
probable that he would have continued 
their use; instead of this he discarded 
them, and continued the use of King 
Richard’s newly created arms. 

King Edward III., born at Windsor, 
13th Nov., 1312, who ascended the 
throne of England during the life-time 
of his father, Edward II., in 1327, was 
the first king to make a change in the 
royal arms from the days of Richard I. 
In the 13th year of his reign, 1339, he 
assumed in right of his mother, Isobel, 
daughter of Philip I1V., the style of 
‘*King of France and England and 
Lord of Ireland,’’ and quartered the 
arms of France (ancient) with those of 
England, his arms being blazoned thus: 
France ist and 4th quarters, azure, 
semé fleur-de-lys, or; England, 2nd and 
3rd quarters, gules, three lions passant 
guardant in pale, or; by this arrange- 
ment the arms of France held pre- 
cedence over the English arms, and this 
they continued to do for 368 years; 
altogether they were borne as a quarter- 
ing by the sovereigns of England 462 
vears. Henry IV., about 1405, changed 
the arms of France from ancient to 
modern style of blazon, and no further 
changes were made until after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. 

With the accession of King James the 
6th of Scotland to the throne of England 
the arms of Scotland, and also the 
emblematic arms of Ireland (see Figs. 
7 and 8) were united with the arms of 
France and England. King James suc- 
ceeded as the nearest heir through his 
descent from Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII., and wife of King James IV. 
He was crowned at Westminster, 25th 
July, 1603, and assumed the title of 
King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land. The arms of Scotland are arms 
of Dominion. As England's arms ceased 
to be paternal at the death of the last 
Plantagenet king, so the arms of Scot- 
land lost their direct male hereditary 
status with the death of Alexander III. 
in 1286. The arms of Scotland first 
appear on the seal of Alexander II., 
about the year 1235, contemporary with 
the reign of Henry III. of England. He 
was the eighth successor to the throne 
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of Scotland from Malcolm Canmore, 
who reigned in 1058, of whom, by the 
male line, he was great-great-grandson. 
Although the first authentic proof of use 
is contained in the seal of Alexander 
II., there are many reasons which 
would lead us to suppose that the arms 
of Scotland were really created during 
the reign of his father, William the 
Lion, when the condition of affairs was 
such that it would explain to a certain 
extent the blazon of Scotland’s shield. 
One cannot, or rather a monarch would 
not, create a coat of arms without a 
genuine basis for their origin. Ties of 
blood, the country’s alliances, and 
the personality of the king, would 
all find expression and_ together 
act as the foundation on _ which 
to build the blazon of his arms. To go 
further back than the reign of William 
the Lion would bring us to a period 
anterior to the true heraldic era, and to 
retain the date of their first record, 1235, 
as the date of their origin, would place 
the kings of Scotland nearly 50 years 
behind the kings of England in the 
matter of arms bearing, and also 45 
years posterior to the first authentic use 
of arms by the king’s own high steward. 
The arms of the family of Stuart are 
traced by seals to the year 1190, the 
reign of William the Lion. Henry II. 
of England, in the year 1175, took King 
William prisoner during an expedition 
into England for the purpose of regain- 
ing Northumberland, and sent him to 
Falaise, in Normandy, where he re- 
mained until the conclusion of a treaty 
acknowledging the supremacy of Eng- 
land, and himself a vassel of the 
English crown. This treaty remained 
in force till 1189, when King Richard I. 


restored independence to Scotland 
for the sum of 10,000 marks. This 
period coincides with the first great 


movement towards the adoption of 
personal arms; Richard’s emblazoned 
shield was already on his seal, and 
would by the foregoing concessions be 
brought directly under King William’s 
notice. Also during his journey through 
Normandy he must have become in- 
timately acquainted with what was then 
the new and interesting art of armoury. 
The relationship between the king of 
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Scotland and the king of England was 
brought about by the marriage in 1100 
of Henry I. with Maud, daughter of 
Malcolm Canmore, king of Scots. 





Fig. 6. The second arms of king Richard, I., 
1198. 
Gules—three lions passant guardant in 


pale, or. 


Maud, the only daughter of _ this 
marriage, and heir of her father, 
married Geoffrey Plantagenet, of whom 
Henry II., father of Richard I. 





Fig. 7. 


The arms of Scotland in the second 
quarter of the royal arms. 

or, within a double tressure fleury counter- 
fleury, a lion rampant, gules 
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The surnames of the two kings as 
contemporary sovereigns are remarkably 
alike, William the Lion, and Richard 
Ceeur-de-lion, and the blazon of their 
respective arms contains little variation. 
Richard then bore two rampant golden 
lions on a red shield; William, one 
rampant red lion on a gold shield. 
Later on, when the king of Scotland 
first assumed the use of a crest, we see 
a further similarity. Edward III. was 
using a golden lion statant guardant, 
Robert II. a red lion statant guardant. 
The ‘‘ Tressure’’ which surrounds the 
rampant lion on Scotland’s shield is 
génerally supposed to signify the 
alliance with France which took place 
during the latter years of King 
William’s reign. 

Alexander II,. son of 
William the Lion, who 
reigned from 1214— 
1249, was the first known 
king of Scotland to bear 
coat armour as recorded 
on his seal. His son, 
Alexander III., 1249— 
1286, was the last heir 
male. At his death the 
arms of Scotland ceased 
to be paternal arms, and 
are henceforth known as 
arms of Dominion. The 
paternal blood of Mar- 
garet of Norway, John 
Baliol, Robert Bruce, and 
Robert Steward found 
no record in coat armour on the shield 
of arms for Scotland (see Fig. 7). The 
royal shield of Scotland is now displayed 
in the second quarter of the royal arms. 

The arms of Ireland, azure, a harp, 
or, stringed arg., now borne in the 3rd 
quarter of the royal arms, are emblem- 
atic arms of Dominion. They were first 
introduced on coins in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In the museum at Dublin 
there is a very ancient harp, supposed 
to be the original from which this 
emblem was taken. On the visit of 
Queen Victoria to Ireland in 1849, when 
shown this harp, her Majesty said, 
‘** This, then, I understand, is the Harp 
of Ireland.’’ The tradition attached to 
it is that, some time after the death of 
Brian Boroimhé, the celebrated Irish 
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Fig. 8. The arms for Ireland. 
Azure, a harp, or stringed arg. 
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king, and owner of the harp, who 
commenced to reign in 1002, and was 
killed at the conclusion of the battle of 
Clontarf, in 1014, it was, with other 
regalia, presented to the Pope in Rome. 
Subsequently a successor of his Holiness 
sent it as a present to Henry VIII. of 
England, by whom it was returned to 
Ireland to be figured on his coins as a 
compliment to the musical taste of the 
Irish people. 

From the reign of James I., who died 
in 1625, to the reign of William and 
Mary, the royal arms of Great Britain 
remained the same. King William, as 
an elected sovereign, charged on the 
royal arms his paternal arms of Nassau. 
Queen Anne placed the arms of France 
in the second quarter, giving precedence 
to the arms of England 
and Scotland, which were 
impaled and borne in the 
[Ist and 4th quarters. 
George I.,who descended 
from Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I., did away 
with the repetition of 
England and Scotland 
in the 4th quarter, and 
placed his arms. as 
Elector of Hanover in 
their place. This ar- 
rangement gave less im- 
portance to the arms of 
England and Scotland, 
as they were squeezed 
together in an un- 
dignified manner into one small quarter ; 


the arms’ which’ represented the 
most important domains of the king 
were cramped, while the arms of 


France, which were without territory, 
cccupied a whole division, also Ireland, a 
lesser country, and the arms of his 
German dominion. George III., by 
royal proclamation the first of January, 
1801, removed for ever the arms of 
France from the royal shield, the new 
arrangement being England, Scotland, 
Ireland, England. And the arms of 
Hanover were placed on an escutcheon 
of pretence, ensigned with an imperial 
crown. Queen Victoria, who succeeded 
her uncle, William IV., in 1837, made 
the next change by discarding the arms 
of Hanover, as the Salic law which pre- 
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vails in that country precludes a queen 
from reigning. For the past 75 years the 
royal arms have been solely representa- 
tive of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
In time to come we may see the 
dominions beyond the seas represented 
by coat armour in that quarter where 
England is repeated. 

‘The royal helm, now placed as an 
accessory above the shield of arms, and 
bearing its crest after the fashion in 
which, in the middle ages, both helm 
and crest were actually ‘worn, differs 
from all other helms. It is of gold, has 
six bars, and is always set full-faced, or 
affronté. The supporters of the royal 
arms have remained the same since the 
reign of James I. The lion for England, 
the unicorn for Scotland. Supporters 
probably date from about the time of 
Edward III., but what purpose they 
were originally intended to serve it is 
impossible to determine. The general 
opinion seems to be that they were 
introduced by seal engravers to fill up 
the vacant space on the seal after they 
had engraved the shield in the centre. 
The badges of the kings are :—Red and 
white Rose for England, Thistle for 
Scotland, the Harp and Trefoil for 
Ireland, a Dragon for Wales. 

Badges cannot be strictly regarded as 
armorial bearings, but rather as sub- 
sidiary arms. ‘They were intended to be 
borne on military equipments, articles 
of domestic use, and on the clothing of 
soldiers, attendants, and household 
servants, to designate the family to 
which such dependants belonged. None 
but the private Herald bore the arms of 
his lord upon his dress. About the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, the custom of wear- 
ing badges began to fall into disuse. 
There are at the present day but few 
English families which retain its use. 
The last personal Royal Badge was that 
devised by Queen Anne, in which the 
Rose of England and the Thistle of 
Scotland appeared growing from one 
stem. The Rose, Thistle, and Sham- 
rock, however, still continue the national 
emblems of the United Kingdom. The 
badge always differs from the crest in 
being without crest-wreath, in  con- 
sequence of having no connection what- 
ever with the knightly helm. The royal 
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motto, the ancient English war-cry: 
Lieu et mon droit (God and my right), 
was assumed as a regular motto by 
Henry VI., and has been retained in use 
since his time. Queens Elizabeth and 
Anne always used Semper Eadem 
(Always the same), James 1. used Beati 
Pacifici (Blessed are the peace-makers). 
rhe motto of Scotland is, Nemo me 
impune lacessit (No man with impunity 
wounds me), and above the crest In 
defense. 

All the members of the Royal Family 
bear the quartered arms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, differenced with a 
label. In the Royal Family the silver 
label was first used as a mark of cadency 
by the Black Prince. It is found on the 
earliest Rolls of Arms. On_ the 
seal of Edward Plantagenet, afterwards 
Edward l1., dated 1267, his arms are 
differenced with. a blue label of five 
points, and on the counter seal with 
three points. Edward II. and Edward 
III. as Prince of Wales, bore a blue 
label. Occasionally we find a label of 
four points used, as in the effigy of 
Crunchback, first Earl of Lancaster, son 
of Henry III, who thus differenced the 
lions of England. On the tomb of 
Edward the Black Prince in Canterbury 
Cathedral his label has five points, but 
in modern armoury the label has mostly 
three. An exception occurs amongst 
the children of King Edward VII. who 
were born during the life-time of Queen 
Victoria, when they were grand-children 
of the sovereign, consequently their 
labels are of five points for difference. 
All the sons and daughters of Queen 
Victoria bore a_ silver label of three 
points supercharged with other marks of 
difference for identification (the Prince 
of Wales excepted, who bore his label 
uncharged). H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught on the three points of his label 
bears one cross and two fleur-de-lys. 
H.R.H. Princess Christian one cross 
and two roses: H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Argyle one rose and two cantons. 
H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
one heart and two roses. All the 
descendants of Queen Victoria, the 
Sovereigns excepted, bear the arms of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, Duke of Saxony, 
on an inescutcheon of Pretence. 


By PETER PENN. 


OT all of us possess the happy gift 
N of saying the right and clever 
thing on the spur of the moment. 
Comparatively few, indeed, are good at 
really smart repartee, while many who 
can evolve a quite witty or apt retort, 
courteous or otherwise, as the case may 
be, think of it too late—think of it when 
the opportunity for effectively using it 
has passed for ever. Things better left 
unsaid! Who, at one time or another, 
has not perpetrated the faux pas? Who 
has not deplored his folly for words 
spoken immediately after it was too 
late to recall them? Many of us, to our 


chagrin, have, metaphorically, put our 
foot in it, and offered a chance for the 
exercise of the active faculty and quick 


invention of another. Well, there is 
the consolation that these mistakes and 
omissions afford an opening for the 
nimble-witted, and so add to the gaiety 
of life. To paraphrase an epigram of 
La Bruyére, it is a misfortune not to 
have enough of ability to say the apt 
thing, nor sense enough at times to hold 
one’s tongue. As an example of wit in 
an emergency and the poignant possi- 
bilities of an incautious remark, the 
writer was recently told the following 
story: Dr. Clinton Locke, a well-known 
and popular preacher, saw a lady, whom 
he much disliked, coming up his front 
steps, and retired forthwith to his study, 
lezving his wife to entertain the caller. 
About half-an-hour later, emerging 
from his retreat, he listened carefully on 
the landing, and, hearing nothing below, 
called down to his wife: 

“* Has that horrible old bore gone?’’ 

Now the objectionable lady was still 
in the drawing-room, but the ready- 
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witted Mrs. Locke called back without 
a moment's hesitation: . 

‘Yes, dear, she went long ago. It 
is Mrs. A who is here now.”’ 

Thus was a bad contretemps averted. 

The political platform has supplied 
many a gem coming under the heading 
of this article. Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self tells the following story of the days 
when he carried on an active campaign 
against _.a Bishop. Introducing the 
future Cabinet Minister to a meeting, 
the Chairman said: 

‘*T haff to introduce the Member for 
the Carnarvon Boroughs, who will reply 
to the Bishop on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. The Bishop is one of the biggest 
bigots in creashon, but we haff a match 
for him to-night.’’ 

Dr. Macnamara, who has few equals 
as a raconteur, also tells a story in 
which the laugh goes against himself. 
He was addressing a meeting of Devon- 
shire agricultural labourers, one of 
whom interrupted with: 

** I'd like to ask ’ee summat.”’ 

‘* Dr. Mac,”’ as he is familiarly called, 
suggested he had better wait till the end 
of the speech, but Hodge persisted. 
Thereupon another labourer shouted : 

*““ Sit down, you ass!’’ 

This led to a lively scene, and a third 
man intervened, and shouted to the 
others: 

‘** Sit down, you’m both asses !”’ 

Seeing his opportunity, as he thought, 
for a characteristic retort, the Doctor 
“said: 

‘“ There seems plenty of asses about 
to-night, but for heaven’s sake let me 
hear one at a time.’’ 

‘Well, you go said 


on, then,’’ 
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labourer No. 1, pointing to the orator. 
And Dr. Macnamara had to admit that 
for once, at any rate, he was beaten. 

Reference to asses calls to mind a 
story told some little time since by 
Vanity Fair. <A blustering politician, 
who believed in personal methods, was 
addressing a political meeting in the 
North of England, and was interrupted 
several times by a hostile listener. At 
last he lost his temper. 

‘* Who brayed there?’’ he called out 
sarcastically. ? 

‘* No one,’’ came back the prompt re- 
tort, “* it was only an echo.’’ 

Many are the vicissitudes, now of 
gaiety and now of humiliation, through 
which most men pass on their pilgrimage 
to the House of Commons, if they are 
fortunate at the polls, and ** The Voice,”’ 
so much in evidence at political meet- 
ings, is dreaded by all but the most ex- 
perienced candidates. 

‘* Why, I was flogged myself once, 
and it was for telling the truth,’’ ex- 
claimed a candidate when defending 
flogging in the Army. 

‘* And it cured ee, naw doubt,’’ came 
‘*The Voice’’ from the back of the 
hall. 

** Wise men think, and fools are cer- 
tain,’’ said the politician sententiously. 

‘* Are you sure of that?’’ shouted one 
of the audience. 

‘* Yes, I am quite certain,’’ was the 
emphatic reply, which was greeted with 
loud laughter. 

It was a much-heckled orator who, 
after continued interruptions, exclaimed 
angrily, ‘‘ It is no use me talking any 
more; every time I open my mouth a 
silly fool speaks.”’ 

To speak interrogatively has _ fre- 
quently resulted unhappily for the con- 
fident member or candidate. In the 
early parliamentary days of the popular 
Member of Parliament who sits in the 
Manchester seat once held by Mr. Bal- 
four, we are told that, addressing a 
large meeting in Heywood, he asked: 

‘* What have members been doing in 
London during the past three weeks?’’ 

‘* Hey, lad,’’ was the sly response in 
a woman’s voice, “‘ there’s no tellin’ !"’ 
Greeted by uproarious laughter. 
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It is quite the fashion nowadays to 
boast of one’s humble origin and early 
struggles, and the prospective M.P., 
referring to the hardships of his youth, 
asked : 

‘‘How did I make my way in the 
world? I got my start in life by serving 
in a grocer’s shop at twelve shillings a 
week, and yet I managed to save.’ 

‘* Was that before cash _ registers 
were invented?’’ asked the inexorable 
‘‘Voice,’’ and the somewhat nonp-ussed 
orator was wise enough to join in the 
laughter which ensued. 

the humour of this description asso- 
ciated with the election platform is 
almost inexhaustable, and there is a like 
vein of equal richness when we turn to 
church or chapel. 

A distinct titter was audible in a 
fashionable Brighton Church not so 
many Sundays since, when the minister 
solemnly announced that ‘‘the preachers 
for the next Sabbath will be found on the 
notice-board outside the church during 
the week.’”’ 

Another remarkable announcement, 
reported by the ‘‘ Liverpool Post,” 
states that recently a theological student 
was sent one Sunday to supply a vacant 
pulpit at a small town in Yorkshire. On 
the Sunday previously it had been 
stated, from the pulpit he was to occupy, 
that ‘‘ the Rev. ,”” of such-and- 
such a_ college, 
which the church will be closed three 
weeks for repairs.’" The student was 
doubtless in excellent training, and per- 
haps, as has been suggested, this was a 
case of cause and effect. 

** While Mr. is giving out the 
notices we will sing a hymn,”’ embodies 
a decidedly original idea which entitles 
it to a place among queer and unpre- 
meditated announcements. 

It must have been difficult for the 
congregation to maintain a grave face 
when at a suburban floral harvest 
thanksgiving service last autumn, the 
preacher, in the course of an eloquent 
address on ‘‘ Flowers as a cure for 
worry,’’ said, as he warmed to his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ We are told that more people 
die from worry than from anything else, 
and yet they still go on worrying "’; 


“will preach, after 
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while an Irish-bull favour was imparted 
by an earnest young preacher in a re- 
mote village, who concluded a long and 
comprehensive supplication by saying: 
** And now let us pray for those who are 
dwelling on the uninhabited portions of 
the earth.”’ 

But these and many similar amazing 
exhortations are’ not invariably 
addressed to or before lowly and rustic 
congregations. We ‘have on record, on 
the authority of Mr. G. \WV. E. Russell, 
one of the finest examples of mixed 
metaphor in public prayer, and, inci- 
dentally, an eloquent illustration of the 
abuse of quotation. ‘‘ Dr. Liddon,”’ 
writes Mr. Russell, in his ‘* Collections 
and Recollections,’’ ‘‘told me of a 
Presbyterian minister who was Called 
on at short notice to officiate at the 
parish church of Crathie, in the 
presence of the Queen (i.e., Queen Vic- 
toria) and, fed upon a too exuberant 
diet of quotation and mixed metaphor, 
and transported by this tremendous ex- 
perience, burst forth in rhetorical sup- 
plication : 


*** Grant that as she grows to be an 


old woman she may be made a new 
man, and that in all righteous causes 
she may go forth among her people like 
a he-goat on the mountains.”’ 

Mixed metaphors from rostrum, or 
pulpit, or elsewhere are a_ perennial 
source of delight, and they are obvi- 
ously entitled to mention in an article 
bearing our title. Lord Cromer declared 
not so long ago at a meeting of the 
Women's’ National Anti - Suffrage 
League that Mr. Shackleton’s Bill is 
‘*not the thin edge of the wedge, but 
the whole wedge—lock, stock, and 
barrel.”” Speaking on the Irish land 
question, Lord Rosebery said: ‘* That, 
your lordship will see "’—referring to a 
quotation which he had just made 
‘‘endorses up to the hilt what I have 
said.’’ Referring to the codification of 
the Poor Law, a speaker at one of the 
London Borough Council meetings 
said: ‘‘ The man best qualified for this 
great work is Sir Hugh Owen. . . Why 
does he not use his powerful advocacy 
in the direction of harnessing this by 
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no means extinct volcano to this great 
task?’’ And apropos of volcanos, a fine 
specimen of a mixed metaphor comes 
from Canada, where a speaker declared 
that ‘‘ the leaders of the Opposition are 
a row of extinct volcanoes, from whose 
mouths not a ray of light falls.’’ 

The following amusing illustration of 
this species of metaphor in the pulpit, 
quoted by the Rev. ‘Thomas Hannan in 
the ‘‘ Treasury,’’ may seem incredible, 
but he vouches for the truth of it. A 
Tyneside parson exhorted ‘his congre- 
gation not to be ‘‘like the sow 
that was washed in the waters of 
Holy Baptism, and returned to wal- 
low in the mire.’’ Finally, here 
is another specimen quoted in the 
‘* Spectator,’’ which surely can hardly 
be beaten. A preacher, who was rebuk- 
ing his flock for their apathy, declared 
that but a spark of grace remained to 
show that they were alive at all. Then, 
in a parenthesis: ‘‘ Lord, water that 
spark !”’ 

Judges, magistrates, and other legal 
lights, notwithstanding their experience 
and astuteness, sometimes exhibit the 
human failing of passing unfortunate 
observations, and they not infrequently 
get caught in the toils set for others. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’’ said the 
portly, pompous, and florid magistrate, 
** You are charged with stealing a pig, 
a very serious offence in this district. 
There has been a great deal of pig- 
stealing, and I shall make an example 
of you, or none of us will be safe.’’ That 
story may be apocryphal, and the next 
may be in the same category, but both 
are good enough to be true. 

A judge was about to deliver sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Prisoner, you have used this 
poor, half-witted fellow most unmerci- 
fully,"’ he said. ‘‘ You have beaten 
him most cruelly.’’ ‘‘He attacked me 
first,’’ interrupted the prisoner surlily ; 
‘* besides, he is a rascal, and gave me 
no end of trouble on the farm. It’s not 
my fault his being an idiot, my lord.’ 
‘You should rememver,”’ said _ the 
judge severely, ‘‘ that idiots, after all, 
are men like you ‘and me.” 

Mention of idiots reminds me that in 
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some of the examples of Scotch repartee, 
among idiots, so-called, more especially, 
there is a readiness that is akin to 
inspiration. For example, the Aberdeen 
professor, meeting a_ well - known 
‘“natural,’’ probably repented asking 
him ‘‘ how long can a man live without 
brains?’’ for, replied Jemmy, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘‘ 1 dinna ken; how auld 
are ye yoursel’ ?”’ 

Then there was Jamie Fraser, a 
softie,’’ of Lumam, in ‘Forfarshire, 
who said a strikingly good thing one 
Sabbath. He was sitting in the front 
gallery when many of the congregation 
were slumbering around him. 

‘* Look,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ you see 
even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does not 
fall asleep as so many of 
doing.’’ 

‘** An’ a hadna been an idiot,’’ replied 
Jamie, resenting the minister's reflec- 
tion upon his intellectual capabilities, 
‘*T would ha’ been sleeping, too.”’ 

Reverting for a moment to the legal 
instances of things better left unsaid, a 
funny experience fell to the lot of Sir 


ae 


you are 


Frank Leckwood when prosecuting a 


man accused of stealing a donkey, the 
witness declaring that he had seen the 
theft from a distance. 

** Now, my man,’’ 
wood, ‘ 


thundered Lock- 
you must be extremely careful 
in your statements. You say you 
watched this affair from a distance. 
Tell me, now, how far can you see a 
donkey, to really know its points ?’’ 

‘“* Just as far off as I am from you, 
maaster,’’ replied the yokel with a grin, 
in which the entire court uproariously 
joined. 

Archbishop Whateley was one of the 
fortunate men who are never at a loss 
for a repartee, and a youthful aide- 
de-camp who one day at a dinner at 
Dublin Castle put to him an impertinent 
conundrum had 
temerity. 

** Can your Grace tell me,’’ he asked, 
‘‘ the difference between an 
and a donkey ?”’ 

‘*I am afraid I must give it 
smilingly answered Whatelev. 

‘*An Archbishop has a cross on his 


reason to regret his 


Archbishop 


up,” 
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breast; a donkey has a cross on his 
back.”’ 

‘** And now, sir, it is my turn,’’ con- 
tinued the Archbishop. ‘‘ Can you tell 
me the difference between an A.D.C. 
and a donkey? . No?’’ after a 
pause. ‘‘ Well,’’? was the crushing 
addendum, ‘‘ nor for the life of me can 
3.” 

A few other tales of donkeys apposite 
to this article may be mentioned. A 
Buckinghamshire farmer, who had a 
donkey for sale, met a friend whom he 
understood wanted to buy one. ‘‘I 
say, Jack,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ if you are 
looking for a really good donkey, don’t 
forget me.’ Then there is the well- 
authenticated story of the school ex- 
aminer, who little guessed what was in 
store for him when he persisted in an 
answer to the question, ‘‘ With what 
did Sampson slay the Philistines?” 
‘* Come, come,’’ he said encouragingly, 
tapping his cheek, ‘‘you know what 
this is.’’ ‘‘ The jawbone of an ass,” 
promptly screamed an excited voice. 


Agricultural shows seldom provide a 
new joke, but there was an exception at 
a certain Devonshire show last year, at 
which, for the first time, was included 
a new class for the useful moke. At 
the luncheon in connection with the 
opening ceremony, the Chairman, in his 
speech, gravely observed: ‘* Several ex- 
hibitors figure in our new list 
of donkeys, of which a fair number of 
fine specimens are to be seen this year."’ 

The late Signor Foli used to tell a 
good story about that popular air, ‘“The 
Farmer’s Boy.’’ While spending a 
well-earned holiday in the country, he 
went fishing, and was caught in a 
heavy storm. Hurrying to a farm- 
house for refuge, he found that the 
yeoman’s daughter had been married 
that morning, and that festivities were 
in progress. He was made welcome, 
although his identity was not known, 
and in due course he was asked to con- 
tribute a song. He gave “‘ The 
Farmer's Boy,’’ which, it goes without 
saying, was received with acclamation. 
But the farmer himself was restrained 
in his praise. 











‘“It wur good,’’ he said, ‘‘but ve 
can’t sing it like our cowman. I've 
heard he a mile away against the wind.”’ 

Jenkins might assuredly have ex- 
pressed himself more felicitously when 
he approached his neighbour, intending 
to pay a compliment. ‘‘ We have an 
American visitor,’’ he said, ‘‘and |] 
want you to meet her. She sings rather 
well. I don’t want to make a fool of 
myself playing her accompaniments, 
and my wife thought that perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind doing so.’’ 

And how is this for directness, over- 
heard during a musical comedy re- 
hearsal? Now, then, ladies,’’ exclaimed 
the stage manager, ‘‘ more volume of 
tone, please. You there, Miss—Miss— 
What’s-your-name, open your mouth 
wide, and throw your heart into it.”’ 

Many gems of the first water in thi: 
class of, usually unconscious, humour 
owe their origin to ignorance pure and 
simple. In this connection the follow- 
ing may be added to the storie; already 
given of political candidates: A certain 
candidate, more famous for his interest 
in sport than his knowledge of politics, 
was addressing a meeting of electors in 
the Falkirk Burghs, when a _ school- 
master, just to test the speaker’s ignor- 
ance, sent up a slip of paper asking his 
opinion of the Decalogue. The candi- 
date was completely puzzled, and turned 
to someone on the platform, and asked 
him what the Decalogue was. The man 
on the platform, being something of a 
wag, whispered as a reply: ‘‘Flogging 
in the Army.”’ Turning to the meeting, 
the candidate’ said: 

‘‘T would, if elected, certainly do 
away with the Decalogue at once. But, 
gentlemen, let me ask you to write all 
questions in good, plain Scots language, 
for there are no foreigners here !’’ 


‘* Capital,’’ a well-known Calcutta 
weekly, recently told the following 
story: 


A newly-made magistrate was gravely 
absorbed in a formidable document. 
Raising his keen eyes, he said to the 
man who stood patiently awaiting the 
award of justice: ‘‘ Officer, what is this 
man charged with?’’ ‘‘ Bigotry, your 
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worship. He’s got three wives.’” The 
new justice rested his elbows on the 
desk, and placed his finger tips together. 
‘* Officer,’’ he said somewhat sternly, 
‘‘ what is the use of al! this education, 
all these evening schools, all the 
technical classes, an’ what not? Please 
remember, in any future like case, that 
a man who has married three wives has 
not committed bigotry, but trigo- 
nometry.’’ But once the limits of 
monism have been overstepped, what 
does it matter what Gne calls it? 


This is reminiscent of the following 
story told at a dinner in Washington by 
Andrew Carnegie, who is of opinion 
that too many self-made men neglect 
the intellectual side. 

‘* 1 know a self-made man,”’ he said, 
‘‘who, when visiting his nephew at 
school, remarked: ‘ Well, Tommy, my 
son, what do they teach you here?’ ”’ 
‘* Latin and Greek,’’ the bov replied, 
‘*and German and Algebra.’’ ‘‘ Dear 
me!’’ cried the self-made man, ‘“ and 
what’s the algebra for turnip?”’ 

Of a certain young lady who prided 
herself on her vocabulary, the following 
is told: ‘‘ Why,’’ she exclaimed, when 


a friend was being discussed; ‘* she is 
a perfect paragram!’’ ‘‘ You mean 
‘ parallelogram,’ surely,’’ said a wag. 


Drawing herself up haughtily, the young 
lady said: ‘I said ‘ parallelogram '— 
my friend’s a perfect parallelogram.”’ 

Town councillors are notorious for a 
type of unconscious humour in which 
words are incorrectly employed. A town 
council in the West of England were 
discussing the advisability of consecrat- 
ing a portion of a new cemetery, when 
a member suggested that it would he 
a good idea to consecrate the whole of 
the cemetery. ‘I had my back yard 
consecrated, Mr. Mavor, and it has worn 
well !”’ 


Of course, people of the Mrs. Parting- 
ton order, who seem unable to avoid 
peculiar verbal lapses, are almost as 
numerous as ever. The following is a 
fairly good specimen of the humorous 
side of the mutilation of language, but 
it should perhaps be added that it comes 
from America: 
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An old lady walked into a judge’s 
office, and asked: “‘ Are you the judge 
of reprobate ?’’ 

‘* 1 am the judge of probate,”’ 
the reply. 

‘** Well, that’s it, 1 expect,’’ quoth the 
lady. ‘You see, my husband died 
detested, and left me several little in- 
fidels, and | want to be their execu- 
tioner.”’ 

‘The next story, however, is authentic. 
A Bishop, who was travelling through 
the wilds of Canada, stopped at a log 
cabin to rest. 

‘* Are there any Episcopalians about 
here?’’ he asked the woman who lived 
in the cabin. 

‘* Well, sir, | hardly know,”’ she said 
with hesitation. ‘‘ The men did kill 
something in the barn, but whether it 
was one of them things or not I cannot 
say.”” 

Vouched for, too, is the following: 
An aged guide was showing a party of 
visitors round a Devonshire church. 

‘* Have you been here long?’’ one of 
them asked. 

** Well, zur,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ this 
‘ere Vicar have been ‘ere eighteen year, 
an’ I wuz virgin in the time o’ the laast 
encumbrance.”’ 

But stories of this kind are by no 
means confined to the illiterate. 

Thus an old lady who, from her 
manners and speech would have been 
suspected of knowing better, on being 
told the story of the boy who defined 
‘vacuum’’ as ‘‘a large empty space 
where the Pope lives "’ was seized with 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter, on re- 
covering from which she murmured, 
‘*Dear me, how extremely droll; but 
why the Pope?’’ 

Then there is the case of the lady and 
her daughter who, at a picture exhibi- 
tion, were much interested in a picture 
of a haggard soldier with hollow cheeks 
and staring eyes. It was called ‘‘After 
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the Attack of Luetzen."’ ‘Lhe elder lady 
gazed at the painting, and then asked 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘*‘ What is 
Luetzen?’’ The daughter could not say, 
so the mother concluded, ‘** Well, « 
must be a terrible disease. 1 can see 
that easily enough without knowing 
what it is.” 

On another occasion the conversation 
in the drawing-room turned on 
astronomy. ‘‘ Adams’s discovery,’’ ob- 
served one of the party, ‘‘ was that the 
planet Uranus was being pulled by 
some unknown object. So he worked 
out a calculation which showed just 
where a new planet must be. ‘Then 
they looked through a telescope and 
discovered Neptune.’’ ‘‘ But,” said a 
lady present, in a_ surprised tone, 
‘surely Adam didn’t have a telescope !"’ 

It is certainly preferable to expose 
oneself to ridicule as a result of ignor- 
ance than to get hoisted upon one’s 
own petard by attempting the role 27f 
superior knowledge at the expense of 
the truth. 

People who have toured the Continent 
know that the little town that is the 
starting point for Zermatt is ‘* Visp”’ 
in the German language, and ‘‘ Viége’ 
in French. 

At dinner a voluble boaster was tell- 
ing the company of his extensive 
experiences of European travel. He 
had been everywhere and had seen 
everything. At last one of the party 
asked him if he had ever been to 
Switzerland. 

‘All over it,’’ was the confident reply ; 
‘“* T know every inch of the country."’ 

‘Did you ever take that lovely 
steamer trip from Visp to Viége?’’ 

‘“Ever? Why, I’ve done it fourteen 
times. I rowed there once, and the other 
times I went by the steamer Helvetia, 
except once, and that was the summer 
before last, when I went in the William 
Tell, and stopped at every pier on the 
river.” 


, 
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ECHOES OF THE KING'S FLIGHT. 


By R. C. TOMBS, I.S.0O. 


WO hundred and sixty-one years 
ago King Charles II. was in 
flight after his defeat in the 

disastrous Battle of Worcesier, not 
with the remnants of a scattered army, 
but almost as a solitary fugitive. 

An old Gloucestershire Loyalist gave 
timely shelter to the Monarch at «a 
perilous part of his journey, and it is 
the connection of that event with a 
brilliant matrimonial alliance which took 
place in London recently, which forms 
the subject of this narrative. 

The 10th of September, in the year of 
grace, 1651, will ever be regarded as a 
day of the utmost import by the de- 
scendants of loyal John Tombs, of Long 
Marston, or Marston Sicca, a village in 
the county of Gloucester, at its extreme 
eastern end, on the border of Warwick- 
shire, for on that day the fleeing and 
much harassed king was lodged and 
sheltered in the ‘Tombs’s ancestral 
home. King Charles was wending his 
way towards the coast in disguise in 
order to elude the Parliamentarians, by 
whom he had been defeated. To give a 
night’s board and lodging to a servitor 
of a travelling female relative was in 
itself a trifling matter, but when that 
attendant was a fugitive monarch, the 
act became one of magnitude, and was 
attended with serious consequences to 
the bestower of hospitality, who had 
indeed, to seek refuge in France for a 
time, and a part of his landed property 
was confiscated by the Lord Protector’s 
Administration. This loyal act, whereby 
patrimony, and, indeed, life itself were 
perilously jeopardised, will ever be en- 
shrined in the literature of the Stuart 
period, and the incident regarded as a 
bright feature in ‘‘ The Royal Wonder.’’ 
The writer of the old book, entitled 
‘* Boscobel, or the story of His sacred 
Majestie’s most miraculous Preserva- 
tion after the Battle of Worcester,’’ 
tells us :— 


‘**Behold I present you with an History 
of Wonders: wonders so rare and great 
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that no former ages can _ parallel, 
succeeding times will scarcely believe 
them.”’ From that old history, and 
other sources, we learn that ‘‘ Charles 
ye 2nd was proclaymed King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland at Worces- 
ter, 23rd /ug., 1651, and that he 
sulfered a dire defeat at the Battle of 
that City, 3rd Sept., after desperate 
fighting and display of great individual 
bravery on the part of King Charles 
himself. After much wandering for 
several days, a safe means of flight 
presented themselves, and His Majesty, 
too tired and footsore to walk, at length 
set forth on his flight on Humphry 
Penderel’s mill horse, which was taken 
up from grass and accoutred with a 
pittifull old saddle and a worse bridle. 
He was attended by the five faithful 
Penderel brothers and Frances Yate, 
each of whom was armed with a bill- 
hook or pike-staff, and some had pistolls 
in their pockets. So His Majesty was 
conducted through by-ways to White- 
ladies.”’ 

The arrival of the King at Bentley 
Hall is described in ‘*‘ Boscobel, Tract 
Il.’’ and the commencement of the 
journey is thus spoken of :— 

‘* Thus then was the Royal Journey 
designed, the King as a tenant’s son 
dressed in country grey cloth was 
ordered to ride before Mrs. Jane Lane 
as her attendant and forsake his former 
name, Will Jones, for Will Jackson. 
Mounted on a good double gelding at 
early dawn on the night of 9th Sept., 
1651, with Mistress Jane Lane behind 
him, and with Mr. Petre and his wife 
and Mr. Lassels, all mounted, the whole 
company took their journey under the 
direction of the King of Kings towards 
Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire.”’ 

In the account given by King Charles 
himself of the flight from Bentley Hall to 
Abbots Leigh, just outside Bristol, 
there appear the following allusions to 
the subject: ‘‘ So the next night I went 
away to Colonel Lane’s where I changed 
my cloaths into a little better habit, like 
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a serving man, being a kind of grey 
cloath suit; as her serving man Will 
Jackson and the next day Mrs. Lane 
and I took our journey towards Bristol, 
resolving to lye at a place called Long 
Marson, in the Vale of Esham. 

But a mile or so before we came to 
Stratford we espied on the way a troop 
of horse whose riders were alighted. 
Mrs. Lane’s , 
brother-in-law 
who went 
along with her 
up to this 
point, would 
not go by 
them, and 
turned round 
and went into 
Stratford an- 
other way 
We did meet 
the troop, but 
just in the 
town of Strat- 
ford.” It 
would appear 
that the whole 
party turned 
off left-handed 
from the main 
road in the 
direction of 
Gospel Oak, 
and then pro- 
ceeded by 
what is known 
to this day as 


King’s Lane, 
and so past 
Clopton 
House, and 
entered the 
town at a 
point where 


once stood the 
famous ‘‘ One 


Elm ”’ tree. 
‘“And then,’ the King continued, 
‘“Mrs. Lane’s brother-in-law and we 


parted at Stratford, he going his way 
and we ours towards Long Marson, 
where we lay at a kinsman’s (I think) of 
Mrs. Lane’s, neither the said kinsman 
nor her aforementioned brother-in-law 
knowing who I was.”’ 
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At Stratford the travellers would cross 
the Avon over Clopton Bridge, so 
named after Sir Hugh Clopton, who had 
it built and gave it to th: town. From 
this bridge King Charles probably saw 
for the first and last time the gentle 
flowing Avon, and had a perfect view of 


that noble fane on its banks, Holy 
lrinity Church, in which repose the 
mortal re- 
mains of the 
most _ illustri- 


ous bard of all 
time--William 
Shakespeare. 
The journey 
would be con- 
tinued up the 
Shipston Road 


for a_ mile; 
then with a 
right - handed 
turn to Clif- 
ford Cham- 
bers, where 
the travellers 
would enter 


the County of 
Gloucester, 
which they 
would traverse 
from end to 
end (a distance 
of nearly 70 
miles), before 
reaching the 
Bristol Avon 
to cross into 
the County of 
Somerset for 
their immedi- 
ate destination 
—Abbots 
Leigh. The 
fugitive mon- 
arch having 
reached Long 
Marston, an- 
other account carries on the story thus : 

‘That night (according to design- 
ment) Mrs. Lane and her company took 
up their quarters at Mr. Tombs’s house, 
at Long Marston, some 5 or 6 miles 
west of Stratford, with whom she was 
well acquainted ; here Will Jackson (the 
King) being in the kitchen in pursuance 
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TOMBS’S HOUSE AT LONG MARSTON AS IT PROBABLY APPEARED IN 1651. 


of his disguise, and the cook maid busie 
in providing supper for her master’s 
friends, she desired him to wind-up the 
Jack. Will Jackson was obedient and 
attempted it but hit not the right way, 
which made the maid in a pass.on ask, 
‘What countryman are you that you 
know not how to wind upa Jack?’ Will 
Jackson answered very satisfactorily, * 1 
am a poor tenant’s son of Colonel Lane 
in Staffordshire; we seldom have roast 
meat, but when we have we don’t make 
use of a Jack,’ which in some measure 
assuaged the maid’s indignation.’’ 

To one who knows the route of the 
royal flight so well as the writer does it 
is tantalising that the historians of the 
journey only mentioned places of large 
size, thus taking a leap from Campden 
to Cirencester, from the latter place to 
Chipping Sodbury, and so on, not in- 
forming us of the bridle roads or the 
by-paths taken to avoid danger, nor 
telling us whether the party called from 
time to time for a stoup of liquor or to 
water the ‘‘ good double gelding ’’ which 
the king bestrode at such Inns as the 
‘**Unicorn”’ at Stow; the ‘‘Wheatsheaf”’ 
at Northleach; the “Sean ” at Bibury; 
‘‘ Trouble House’’ or the ‘‘ King’s 
Arms,”’ at Didmarton. 
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lived in 
good style at Long Marston, and, accord- 
ing to a drawing in possession of the 
family herewith given as an illustration, 


Mr.. Tombs seems to have 


the old house in which he resided was 
somewhat large, if not imposing in ap- 


pearance. Only a small portion of it 
now remains, but it is still used as a 
dwelling house by the Loyalist’s de- 


scendants. For many years—centuries 
indeed—before the episode herein treated 
the family under the name of Tombs, 
Tomes, or Tombes, resided in the 
village, and possessed landed property 
in the neighbourhood. Blount, writing 
in ‘‘ Boscobel Tracts,’’ in his first 
edition, published in 1662, eleven years 
after the Flight, quotes the name as 
Tombs. The individual himself in 
1633, signed his name as John Tombes. 
In later years the surname of the head 
of the family resident at Long Marston, 
has become fixed as Tomes, through the 
failure of heirs male, and the marriage 
of the female heiress to a Tomes, a 
stranger in blood. John Tombs’s son, 
Thomas Tombs, had a son William. It 
is through this grandson, William 
Tombs, that the connection with the 
parties to the society wedding is thought 
to come in; the belief being that from 
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him was descended Sir Henry Tombs, 
V.C., K.C.B., the brilliant Indian 
General, whose daughter, the Countess 
of Lanesborough, is mother of the 
Marchioness of Stafford, who was 
married to the Marquis at the commence- 
ment of the present London season. 
Turning. again to the Flight itself it 
appears that on Thursday morning (11th 
of September, 1651) the King with 
Mistress Lane and Mr. Lassels rose 
early at Long Marston, and after Mis- 
tress Lane had taken leave both of Mr. 
Petre and his wife (whose way lay more 
south), and of Mr. Tombs, the Master 
of the House, they took horse, and 
without any considerable accident rode 
by Camden, and arrived that night at 
an Inn (the ‘‘ Sun’’) in Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire, distant about 24 miles 
from Long Marston. Thence on the 
morrow they journeyed on by way of 
Tetbury, Didmarton, Petty France, 
Cross Hands, Chipping Sodbury, Yate, 
Mays Hill, Coalpit Heath, Wick Wick, 
and Downend to Bristol, crossed the river 
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Avon and obtained refuge and conceal- 
ment for some days at the house of Mr. 
Norton, of Abbots Leigh, about two 
miles outside the city, and in the County 
of Somerset. Mr. Norton was knighted 
by the King after his restoration to the 
throne. 

In Leigh Church there is a monument 
erected to the memory of Sir George 
Norton. The memorial is near the altar, 
one side showing a fine bust of Sir 
George, and the other one of Lady 
Norton. The inscription runs 
follows :—‘‘ Near this place lies interred 
the body of Sir George Norton, of 
Abbots Leigh, County of Somerset. So 
eminently loyal in hazarding both life 
and fortune by concealing in his house 


as 


the sacred person of our late most 
gracious Sovereign, King Charles ye 


second, till he could provide means for 
his escape into France. And by his pious 
and virtuous lady, Dame _ Frances 
Norton, this monument is erected to his 
memory. He died the 24th day of April, 
MDCCV.”’ 
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service at Little 


HE afternoon 
Entwistle was over, and Farmer 
Openshaw stood with his friend, 

Tom Tootill, watching the congregation 


as it slowly dispersed. There was 
nothing new to gossip about, and for 
a time they did not speak, being content 
to watch with contemplative eyes. But 
presently a woman of perhaps three- 
and-thirty years came down the path, a 
comely woman, with brown eyes and a 
touch of grey in her hair. At the sight 
of her Farmer Openshaw unconsciously 
straightened himself and a look of 
interest came in his eyes, observing 
which Tom Tootill smiled enigmatically. 

The woman came nearer and Farmer 
Openshaw gave her greeting. ‘‘ Good 
afternoon, Martha. It’s a very fine 
afternoon for th’ time o’ th’ year. 

The woman smiled pleasantly as she 
replied, * ‘It is for sure, Mr. Openshaw.’ 

That horse o’ yours doing alright ?’ 
enquired Mr. Opensh: iw with a manifest 
desire to enter into conversation. 

‘* Doing very nicely, thank you, Mr. 
Openshaw,’’ she answered quietly; 
‘*We s’ll be able to work it this next 
week.”’ 

‘*I’m glad o’ that,’’ said the farmer ; 
“* When yo’re a horse short at this time 
o’ th’ year it’s a plaguey nuisance. I’ve 
hed thoughts of walking o’er to offer to 
lend yo’ one for a week or so, Martha.”’ 

‘ Thank you very kindly, Mr. Open- 
shaw, but I s’ll be able to manage now, 
I think. Good afternoon !”’ 

‘“* Good afternoon to yo’, Martha.’’ 

Martha Roscoe continued on_ her 
homeward way and the two men 
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followed her with their eyes. It was 
Tom Tootill who spoke first. ‘‘ She’s 


a nice woman is Martha, an’ as good a 
manager as there is on this moorside. 
I can’t think what the lads ha’ been 
about to let her grow up an owd maid.”’ 

‘‘Nor me, either,’’ answered his 
friend, ‘‘ but she’s not that age that yo’ 
need talk of her as an owd maid, Tom.”’ 

‘* Well, she’s no chicken, anyway, 
Harry,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but for all 
that I stick to what I said, an’ it beats 
me where th’ lads ha’ had their eyes 
this ten years or more. If I’d been 
younger and looking for a wife Martha 
Roscoe’s th’ first lass I should ha’ 
thought of, an’ what’s more, I shouldn’t 
ha’ taken ‘no’ for an answer th’ first 
time o’ asking. She’s one in a thousand, 
an’ th’ chap that got her for his missus 
would ha’ sommat to be proud of. Just 
look at her.’’ 

There was no need to bid Farmer 
Openshaw to do that since he was 
already doing so, with a very thought- 
ful look on his face. Tom _ Tootill 
noticed the look and smiled to himself. 
He waited a full minute, then pursuing a 





well-defined purpose, he said _tenta- 
tively, ‘“‘ If I were a widower, Harry, 
I ? 


He stopped, and Farmer Openshaw, 
himself a widower, turned from the 
comely figure down the road and looked 
at him with eyes full of interest. ‘‘Well, 
Tom,’’ he asked, as the other made no 
attempt to finish his sentence, ‘‘ if yo’ 
were a widower same as'‘me, what 
would yo’ do?” 

‘*T should take a second,’’ replied the 
other promptly, ‘‘ a farmer wi’out a wife 
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is hike a well wi'out a bucket to fetch 
the wayther in.”’ 

‘But where would 
lom?'’ asked his friend. 


you find her, 

Tom Tootul jerked his head down the 
road and smiled. ‘‘ Th’ same place as 
I should if | were looking for my first. 
I know I couldn’t better myself.’’ 

Farmer Openshaw glanced once more 
down the road. Martha ,Roscoe was 
just climbing the stile which led across 
the fields to the bottom of the moor 
where her farm was situated. He 
caught the outline of her form against 
the sky, remembered her brown eyes 
and placid, comely face, and something 
gripped his heart. His red_ face 
deepened its colour by a shade or two; 
then, like a man who sees his way 
opening out before him, he said slowly, 
‘*‘ A man might do a lot worse!” 

‘‘A lot worse!’’ There was a note of 
something like indignation in the other’s 
voice. ‘*] should think he might. 
What I say is that a man couldn’t do 
better, an’ that’s a very different thing.”’ 

‘‘It is,’’ agreed his friend, ‘* but 

there’s another thing, Tom, that yo’ 
seem to have forgotten, an’ that is that 
some lasses don’t like widow-men for 
their first.” 
‘** Stuff and humbug !”’ was the retort. 
A man’s no worse for having been 
wed once, an’ most women are glad to 
get howd of a husband, whether he’s 
second-hand or not. And besides, it 
isn’t as if yo’ had a crowd o’ children; 
for purposes o’ matrimony yo’re as 
good as a bachelor, and a well-preserved 
one at that.’’ 

‘*Do yo’ really think so, Tom?”’ 
asked Mr. Openshaw, thoughtfully 
rubbing the stubble on his chin. 

‘* Of course I do, man, or I shouldn't 
say it, should I?’’ replied Tootill con- 
sidering his friend with critical eyes. 
‘* I’ve seen a lot worse-looking chaps 
nor yo’, and its th’ solemn truth yo’ 
don’t look a day more nor seven and 
thirty.”’ 

Farmer Openshaw smiled at this 
praise, and drew himself up in a way 
that gave his friend a sudden, violent 
attack of coughing which was meant to 
hide the laughter that would come. ‘I 
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don’t feel a day owder than I did twenty 
vears ago,’ commented the widower. 

‘An’ yo’ don’t look it neither,’ said 
footill with hearty mendacity. ‘* An’ 
as a man’s as owd as he feels that makes 
yo’ five-and-twenty, which is years 
younger than Martha herself.”’ 

Mr. Openshaw smiled and replied, 
‘* Yo’ll be having it that I ought to wear 
pinafores next, tom.”’ 

All the same, he was pleased, and 
listened to his friend with interest as 
he recalled the golden age of his youth. 

‘“ Yo’ used to be a spark, Harry. | 
mind yo’r doings well. There wasn't 
a lass on th’ moorside that yo’ didn’t 
run after, and there wasn’t one but what 
would ha’ gone to church wi’ yo’ 
blithely enought if yo’d axed her. An’ 
it’s th’ same to-day. Just make up yo’r 
mind, go an’ see Martha to-neet, and in 
a month I'll be giving yo’ away an’ 
kissing the bride.”’ 

‘1 s’ll be able to do that mysel’,”’ 
said the widower a trifle stiffly. 

‘* Then for heaven’s sake go an’ do 
it, man, an’ don’t hang fire till yo’ be- 
come a hoary old codger whom nobody 
outside o’ th’ workhouse will look at 
twice. Just make up yo’r mind an’ 
plunge into it same as yo’ would ha’ 
done twenty years since.’’ 

Mr. Openshaw nodded, stood con- 
sidering the matter for a little while, 
then he said, ** It’s good advice, Tom; 
I'll think it o’er and maybe I'll act upon 
” 

He turned and departed on his home- 
ward way, and for a moment Mr. Tom 
Tootill watched him. ‘* Now I wonder 
what he’ll do?’’ he muttered. ‘‘ As like 
as not he'll go on thinking about it till 
judgment day. It’s fair wonderful how 
a chap alters as age creeps on him; he 
wouldn't ha’ wanted no spurring up to 
a job o’ that sort when he was young, 
he wouldn’t that.’’ 

As a matter of fact Mr. Openshaw’s 
thoughts blossomed into action that very 
evening. After tea he washed himself, 
carefully brushed the long hair at the 
side of his head in such a way as to 
hide the baldness of his pate from fore- 
head to crown, then he went into the 
garden and selected a nice sprig of 
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berried holly for a button-hole. This 
done he went back into the house and 
surveyed himself in the glass. ‘I 
reckon,”’ he said, ‘‘I look prime. 
Martha’ll be very glad to see me, I'll 
pet.” 
After which he departed for 

Roscoe homestead a mile or so away. 


the 


II.—A Proposal. 

The night was cold and, though over- 
head the stars shone stormily clear, to 
the north the clouds were gathering that 
would soon blot out their light. Mr. 
Openshaw noted them and _ nodded. 


‘* It'll snow before morning,” he said, 
as he swung the gate of the yard 
behind him. His prophecy was a 


correct one. He had gone scarcely a 
quarter of a mile upon his road when 
the first flakes smote him in the face, 
and before he reached Martha Roscoe’s 
home it was snowing fast; and by the 
time he stood and hammered on her 
door he was a burly figure all white with 
the flakes that covered him. 

Martha herself answered his knock, 
and as she opened the door she stood 
for a moment peering into the darkness 
outside. 

‘* It’s a wild night, Martha, lass!’’ he 
said by way of a beginning. 

‘Who is it?’’ she asked quickly. 
There was a note in her voice that was 
new and that startled him. 
fear, it was only in part surprise; most 
of all it sounded like hope, and, as he 
interpreted it as such, Mr. Openshaw’s 
assurance clothed him as with triple 
brass, for it was certainly gratifying to 
a man that his presence should so move 
her. 

‘* It’s me, Martha,’’ he replied with a 
touch of pride, ‘‘ Harry Openshaw.”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ the exclamation was one of 
disappointment, though Mr. Openshaw 
did not interpret it that way, since he 
gave his attention rather to the words 
that followed. ‘* Step inside, Mr. Open- 
shaw ; I’m pleased to see yo’, I’m sure.”’ 

Mr. Openshaw stepped inside, took 
off his coat and shook it, then followed 
Martha down the passage to the cosy 
parlour where she usually spent her 
Sunday evenings. There was a good 
fire of coals and logs in the grate, and 
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the warmth and 


it all 
appealed to Mr. Openshaw strangely as 


snugness of 
he took the comtortable which 
Martha indicated. 

‘‘This is better than outside,’’ he 
said with conviction, as he stretched his 
legs towards the fire. 

Martha smiled. ‘* It is, for sure, Mr. 
Openshaw,”’ she replied, and added, 
‘* Maybe you'd like a drop o’ something 
warm after yo’r tramp through the 
snow.”’ 

** I shouldn’t mind, lass, if it wouldn’t 
be troubling yo’.’’ 

‘““No trouble, Mr. Openshaw, no 
trouble at all,’’ replied Martha, and 
forthwith departed into the kitchen. to 
obtain what was wanted. 

Farmer Openshaw smiled thought- 
fully to himself, and, as he shifted a 
leg that was feeling the fire a little too 
much, he thought, ‘‘ Knows how to 
make a man comfortable, Martha does. 
It’s a rattling good thing I came, | 
reckon.”’ 

Four minutes later the spinster re- 
turned with a steaming hot glass of 
whisky and water in which floated a 
slice of lemon. The odour of it came 
to the farmer’s nostrils gratefully, and 
as she set it down on the circular 
mahogany table close to his hand, he 
spoke in praise of her catering. ‘* Yo’ 
know how to do it gradely, Martha! 
Leaving out ‘Th’ Green Man,’ there 
isn’t a house i’ th’ parish where they’d 
ha’ thought o’ th’ lemon.’’ 

Martha blushed a little at this praise. 
‘* My father allus liked lemon in it; and 
it comes natural to me to make it thar 
way.”’ 

‘It’s a very good way, at any rate,”’ 
he said heartily, and stretching a hand 
began to sip the mixture with relish. 
Silence fell upon them, and whilst he 
sipped on, thinking how to begin, the 
spinster stared thoughtfully into the fire, 
wondering what had brought him over 
the moor on a night so wild, half sus- 
pecting, yet too modest to allow herself 
to entertain, the reason which her 
womanhood suggested to her. 

And in the fact of her thoughtfulness 
Farmer Openshaw saw an opening, and 
took it. ‘‘A penny for yo’r thoughts, 
Martha.”’ 
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‘* HE LAID THAT TRAP FOR MICHAEL.’ 


‘*Well,”’ she replied frankly, ‘‘ I was 
just wondering what had brought you 
to Barncroft on a night like this?” 


Mr. Openshaw was not the man to 
plunge brazenly into the very heart of a 
subject, as a rule; but for once, con- 
ceiving the opening offered too good to 
be wasted, he made an exception. 

‘*T came up to see yo’, Martha,”’ he 
said bluntly. 

A slight flush came on the spinster’s 
face, and then she smiled as she said 
playfully, ‘‘ I thought perhaps it was 
my Aunt Ann; she’s gone o’er to 
Darwen for a day or two.” 

For a second or two Mr. Openshaw 
was nonplyssed. Her Aunt Ann! A 
spinster at least twenty years her senior } 
He was shocked at the suggestion, then 
realising that it was a jest, he broke 
into a laugh. ‘‘ Now Martha, yo’ know 
better. What should I want wi’ yo’r 
owd aunt? It’s vo’, lass, I came o’er 
to talk to.”’ 


‘* What about ?”’ she asked. ‘‘If yo’r 
thinking about that offer of a horse yo’ 
made this afternoon, 
ee ° 

‘****T wasn’t about the horse,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘It was about yo’rself I 
wanted to talk. Martha, lass, I want 
you to wed me.”’ 

A rosy blush overspread the spinster’s 
comely face. In that moment she 
looked a good ten years younger, and 
the man’s heart warmed to her as if he 
had been indeed as young’ as he had 
declared he felt. ‘‘ I know it’s a bit 
of a surprise, Martha, but yo’ needn't 
let that hinder yo’. If yo’ think it over 
for a minute or two yo'll soon get used 
to it. I’ve been thinking of getting wed 
again for a goodish bit now, and there’s 
nobody I'd as soon have as yo’, lass. 
Yo’re a good manager. Yo’re handy wi’ 
your hands, yo’ know how to make a 
man comfortable (he glanced at the 
empty glass), and yo’re just as bonny 
as a picture.’’ 


there’s no need. 
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Martha listened to this statement of 
virtues with deepening blushes, and it 
was a moment before she spoke, then 
she said, ‘‘ Do yo’ mean that . 

that last, Mr. Openshaw?’’ 

‘‘To be sure I do,’’ he answered 
boisterously ; ‘‘ Why, every time I look 
at yo’ I’m minded o’ that Almanac 
which Mr. Waddicoe gave to his cus- 
tomers two years since last Christmas. 
‘The Lancashire Lass,’ it was called, 
an’ a pratty lass hoo was, too! Yo’ 
remind me of her, wonderful; except 
that her eyes were blue, an’ your’s are 
brown; while yo’ve a bit more meat on 
yo’r bones than she had; but that’s but 
natural living up here i’ th’ moorland 
air an’ eatin’ bacon o’ yo’r own 
feeding.”’ 

The spinster did not laugh, though 
there were others of her clan in the 
world who would have done so. To her 
the thing was too serious for laughter, 
and the farmer’s words were like music 
in her ears. 

‘* Do yo’ think I’m as bonny as all 
that?’’ she asked shyly and simply. 

‘* Of course I do,’’ replied Mr. Open- 
shaw, warming to his task. 

‘* Yo’re not so young as some, but 
yo’re th’ prattiest lass in this parish by 
a long chalk.”’ 

At this fervent praise a look of shy 
embarrassment came on the spinster’s 
face, and it was a minute before she 
spoke ; then she asked, ‘‘ Do you think 
another man would think the same as 
you do?’’ 

Farmer Openshaw looked at her won- 
deringly, not perceiving any need for 
such a question, then replied heartily, 
‘** He’d be either a fool or a blind man 
if he didn’t.”’ 

Apparently the words were convinc- 
ing, for a slight smile of gratification 
came on Martha’s face, and though she 
made no answer it was manifest to Mr. 
Openshaw that she was pleased, and 
accordingly he struck again whilst the 
iron was hot. 

‘“Well, Martha, shall we call it 
settled? Yo’ an’ me will get on very 


well together, I reckon.’’ 


Her answer when it came astonished 
him, all the more because from the 
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moment of his entrance he had never 
doubted that success would be his. ‘I 
think not, Mr. Openshaw,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘ You see it takes two to make 
a settlement of that sort, and it’s best 
to tell you plainly that I can’t be one 
of them.”’ 

‘“Why not, Martha Roscoe?’’ he 
demanded after a gasp of surprise. 
‘‘Am’ot I as dacent a man as one here 
an’ theere, well-to-do, and younger nor 
most men o’ my age. It’s true I’ve 
been wed before, but a man’s no worse 
for havin’ gone o’er th’ ground before ; 
he runs easier th’ second time, an’ I’ve 
no encumberances, as th’ newspappers 


say.”’ 
‘““It isn’t any o’ them things that 
stands i’ th’ way,’’ replied Martha 


quietly, ‘‘ an’ I don’t mind telling you, 
Mr. Openshaw, that I’d as soon marry 
you as anybody round here, for I know 
you for a decent man os 

‘* Then, why in thunder don’t yo’—”’ 
he began, but she interrupted in turn. 

‘* If you’ll just have a bit of patience, 
Mr. Openshaw, I'll tell you why not. 
You've axed me to marry you straight- 
forwardly, and that’s an honour that 
any nice-minded woman can appreciate, 
and I reckon you ought to know why | 
won't do it, so between ourselves, mind 
you, I’m going to tell you exactly why.”’ 
She paused for a moment, then she 
asked, ‘‘ Do you remember Michael 
Barrow ?”’ f 

‘“Do yo’ mean that egg-and-poultry 
dealer that lived o’er Edgeworth way, 
the man that yo’r fayther got sent to 
prison ten or eleven years back for 
stealing his chickens ?’’ 

She nodded her head. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
the man, I mean.’’ For a moment a 
look of pain came over her face, and 
the farmer, watching her, wondered 
what was to follow. ‘‘I’m glad you 
remember him,’’ she resumed in a quiet 
voice, ‘‘ for I thought everybody had | 
let him go out o’ mind, except me, and 
I * she hesitated a second, then 
added half whisperingly—‘‘I shall 
never forget him till the day I die.’’ 

The farmer, perplexed beyond meas- 
ure, knew not what to say, so like a 
wise man said nothing, and after a brief 
pause she continued, ‘‘Do you know, 
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Mr. Openshaw, that Michael 
never did steal those chickens ?’’ 


‘Never stole ’em!’’ broke out Mr. 
Openshaw. ‘‘ That be dalled for tale. 
Why, it was proved again him in open 
court; I mind it as well as if it were 
yesterday. The policemen found them 
birds under other poultry in his trap, 
and he owned up that he’d never 
bought ’em, an’ reckoned lamely enough 
that he didn’t know what they were 
doing theer.’’ 

‘*He didn’t at first,’’ she replied, ‘‘but 
he guessed afterwards, as I could see, 
and I found out who put them in his 
cart.”’ 


Barrow 


‘*Yo’ found out?’’ cried the farmer 
in astonishment. ‘*Then why didn’t 
vo’ %” 

‘** Because it was my own father,’’ 
interrupted quickly, ‘‘and I 
choose between them.’’ 

For a moment she hid her face in he: 
hands and the farmer watching her was 
deeply moved. ‘‘ But what made yo'r 
fayther do a senseless trick like that?"’ 
he blurted out. 


she 
had to 


It was a full minute before the reply 


came; then she answered quietly, 
** Michael was my sweetheart, an’ used 
to come an’ see me unbeknown to my 
father, because he wouldn’t hear of it, 
havin’ made up his mind for me to wed 
my cousin Bob over to Turton. I used 
to slip out over the moor late at night 
to see him, an’ thought my father didn’t 
know we met; but he did, and he laid 
that trap for Michael. The night when 
it happened there’d been snow, and th’ 
lane was drifted up, so Michael had tied 
his horse to a gatepost and slipped 
round to th’ back o’ th’ house to whistle 
for me. I heard him and went out, but 
it seems my father heard him, too; and 
whilst Michael an’ me were sweetheart- 
ing i’ th’ stackyard, he went into the 
fowl-house and killed them pair o’ fowls 
an’ took an’ hid them among th’ other 
fowls in Michael’s trap. Then when 
Michael left me, my father hurried away 
across th’ moor to th’ policeman’s, 
swore that somebody had been at his 
fowls, an’ that he suspected Michael. 
They met him, an’ of course found the 
dead birds in his trap.” 
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‘*But how do yo’ know all this 
Martha, lass?’’ 

‘* I taxed my father with it before he 
died, an’ he owned up; but I knew 
before that. I knew when Michael stood 
in court to be tried, for I’d traced my 
father’s footsteps out o’ th’ house to 
the hen-cote and from there to th’ place 
where Michael had hitched his horse, 
and Michael guessed, too, what had 
happened, for when my father stood up 
to swear away his liberty and good 
name, my lad looked at me wi’ eyes that 
told me he understood.”’ 

A sob broke from her, and for a little 
while she had much ado to control her- 
self sufficiently to continue. ‘‘In that 
moment I was minded to speak up and 
tell what I knew; but it was my own 
father, and so I didn’t, an’ Michael went 
to prison for six months for hen- 
stealing, and lost his good name for 
ever !’’ 

She wiped the tears from her face 
then added, ‘‘ 1 never saw him after- 
wards. When he came out o’ jail I was 
over at Blackstone Edge nursing my 
Aunt Maria, and he’d gone to Canada 
before I came back. He sent to me 
from Liverpool, though, not a letter, 
but this.’’ 

She tugged at a velvet ribbon at her 
neck and from her bosom drew forth a 
tiny gold locket on the back of which 
was an enamelled blue forget-me-not. 
She opened it, revealing a lock of ruddy 
hair and a tiny picture of a man’s face, 
open and honest. ‘* That’s him, an’ 
that’s his hair; and whether he’s alive 
or dead I don’t know; but this’ll be 
buried with me; for that’s the lad I 
loved and love; and I did him a great 
wrong that day when I did not speak. 
But it was my own father—you’ll 
understand—and maybe Michael under- 
stood, too; or why did he send me this 
trinket ?”’ 

The tears were on her face now, but 
she did not seem to mind them, and 
Farmer Openshaw was conscious of a 
suspicious moisture in his own eyes. He 
felt for his handkerchief, blew his nose 
violently, and then he said, ‘‘ Lass, Um 
main sorry for yo’; you were hardly 
placed that day, an’ I don’t see what 
else yo’ could ha’ done.’” He waited a 
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moment, then he asked, ** But wh, 
didn’t Michael come and fetch yo’ when 
yo’re father died?” 

‘* That I don’t know,’’ she answered; 
‘* Maybe he’s never heard; maybe he’s 
dead, or’’—her voice faltered a little— 
‘* maybe he’s changed ; menfolk are not 
like women i’ these things. But I’ve 
always hoped that maybe he would 
show up again one of these days, and 
that’s why I’m glad to be told I’m a 
bonny woman still, an’ when you came 
to the door just now I had a wild 
thought that maybe it was Michael come 
back.”’ 

The farmer rose to his feet. *‘Martha 
Roscoe, yo’re a good lass, an’ while I’d 
marry yo’ blithely if yo’d agree, I don’t 
mind saying that I could find it i’ my 
heart to wish that it had been Michael 
who came to th’ door just now; for 
yo’r sake, yo’ understand, not mine.”’ 
He put on his hat and coat, then moved 
towards the front door. With his hand 
on the latch he paused. ‘*‘ Martha, if yo’ 
ever should change yo’r mind at any 
time, my offer stands, for yo’r th’ best 
lass I ever met; and in any case under- 
stand I’m yo’r friend through thick and 
thin.”’ 

Then he opened the door and plunged 
out into the driving snow. 

III.—A Meeting in the Snow. 

That Farmer Openshaw was dis- 
appointed is not to be questioned; but 
he was man enough to lose all thought 
of himself in the story he had _ heard. 
He felt more than sorry for the woman 
whom he had left, and, as he walked on, 
he muttered his thoughts aloud in a 
broken fragmentary fashion. ‘‘ It was 
rough on Martha an’ Roscoe ought 
to ha’ been ashamed of hisself. He 
was allus a hard nut, though, an’ he’d 
think nowt o’ doing a trick like that. 

I wonder what’s happened to Barrow? 

a chap doesn’t send a locket like 
that just for fun. It ‘ud be a quare 
thing if he should show up after all. 

eleven years is a _ long time, 
though, an’ I dar’say he’s wed long 
since ; there’s a lot i’ what Martha says 
about men being different to women- 
folk.”’ 

He gave up thinking in order to battle 
with the snow. The wind was blowing 
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w.ldly, driving the flakes into his face 
so that he was forced to find his way by 
instinct rather than by sight. Already 
the drifts were forming ; and in a place 
where the road dipped, with the open 
moor on either side of it, he came upon 
a sight which made him pause. 

Here the snow, driving from the 
moor, had gathered into a solid wall 
three or four feet high and several feet 
wide, and by the dim light of the 
solitary lamp perched in front of the 
trap, Farmer Openshaw perceived that 
some traveller had driven into the thick 
of it, and was striving with whip and 
voice to urge the horse through. The 
task, us the farmer saw, was impossible, 
so climbing up the bank above the 
snow-drift, he made his way nearer to 
the traveller and shouted, ‘‘Yo’ may as 
well give it up; no horse 
through there !”’ 

The voice that replied was unknown 
to him. ‘“* 1 know; I don’t care if I 
can back her out; then I can drive over 
the moor, but I’ve been at it 
hour and I can’t.’’ 

‘‘ Nor yo’ wayn’t either,’’ replied the 
farmer cheerfully. ‘‘ Them wheels o’ 
yours is clogged wi’ snow, an’ yo'll 
want a spade to dig them out. You'd 
best unyoke th’ mare an’ ride her if 
yo’re in a hurry; your trap'll be safe 
enough there till morning. Where do 
yo’ want to get to? 

‘* Martha Roscoe’s at Barncroft.’’ 

Farmer Openshaw started and an odd 
fancy crossed his mind. ‘‘ That so!”’ 
he commented, then asked, ‘‘ Does yo’r 
name happen to be Michael Barrow?” 

The stranger laughed, ‘*‘ As a matter 
of fact it does, though how vou guessed 
it passes me.”’ 


‘*And are 
Roscoe to 


can get 


half-an- 


’” 


vo’ going to ax Martha 
wed yo’?’’ 


Standing in the light of the lamp 
Michael Barrow. stared at him in 
amazement. ‘‘ Man,’’ he cried, ‘‘ are 


yo’ a magician or what? How do yo’ 


happen to know so pat what’s in my 
mind ?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know,” laughed the farmer, 
and I’m not a magician; but I can 
guess that mich all the same. Man, 
I've just axed Martha to wed me, and 
in return she told me yo’r story. She’s 
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waiting fo yo’; she’s waited for yo’ all 
these years, and an hour since when | 
knocked at th’ door th’ lass thought it 
wur vo’ come for her at last. If yo’ve 
any fire i’ yo’r bones, yo’ll cut that horse 
out o’ th’ trap an’ ride like glory tll 
yo’ reach Barncroft. Yo’ve wasted time 
cnough already.”’ 





‘I only landed in, Liverpool at 
dinner-time,”’ began Barrow in self- 
defence, ‘* and 


‘*I wasn’t thinking o’ to-day, man; 
I was thinking o’ them eleven years 
that Martha’s been waiting for yo’. 
Hurry, man, for I reckon she’s a bit 
cast down to-neet.”’ 


‘*T will,’’ said Michael Barrow quietly. 
‘** You’ve made me feel what a fool I’ve 
been. But years goes most 
amazin’ fast when a man’s working for 


Rachel.’’ 


** 1 thowt it was Martha!”’ 
farmer explosively. 


eleven 


cried the 
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Michael Barrow laughed as he led 
the horse out of the shafts. ‘* "Twas 
only a manner of speaking, a reference 
to Scripture.’’ 

He climbed to the mare’s back and 
spurred her with his heels. ‘‘I don’t 
know who you are,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ but 
I hope you'll come to my wedding.” 

‘*] shall be at Martha’s,”’ 
Farmer. 


replied the 


‘It'll be the same thing!’’ laughed 
Michael Barrow, as he disappeared in 
the night and snow. 


Quarter-of-an-hour later Martha 
Roscoe was startled by another knock 
at the door. She dropped the locket 
which she had been holding in her hand 
and let it hang on her bosom, whilst 
she went to answer the summons. ‘‘Mr. 
Openshaw come back for a lantern, | 
expect,’’ she thought to herself as she 
opened the door. Peering forth she saw 
a man standing there, and as_ she 
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realised that it was not the farmer the 
man spoke. ‘* Martha, lass, I’ve come 
at last!”’ 

‘* Mike! Mike!’’ she cried, and the 
next moment she was in his arms. 

Five minutes later, standing together 
in the cosy parlour, she whispered, ‘‘Yo’ 
bear me no grudge, lad, for what I di 
that day when they swore yo’r good 
name away? I knew my father was 
doing wickedly; I knew you hadn’t 
done it, and that he’d placed the 
chickens i’ your cart to trap you, but I 
couldn’t——I couldn’t expose him, my 
own father as he was!”’ 


, 


‘*T understand, lass,’’ said Michael, 
stroking her hair, ‘‘ I understood that 
day, and I honoured you for it, lass. 
There’s no need to talk o’ forgiveness 
between you and me!”’ 


She was silent for a little time, then 
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‘* You’ve 


she said half-reproachfully, 
been a long time, Michael !”’ 

‘**T couldn’t help it,’’ he replied, ‘‘I’d 
a hard time at first, and a lot of knock- 
ing about. I wasn’t sure where I would 
be from one month to another, and I 
swore to myself that I’d leave you free 
to do as you liked; and that I wouldn’t 
so much as write to you till 1 could ask 
you to a comfortable home, an’ when 
prosperity came I made up my mind to 
come, instead of writing a letter. I 
didn’t know till two hours since whether 
you were married or not; and I’m glad 
now I came instead of writing; and 
glad—main glad, Martha, lass—that 
you waited for me.’’ 

She looked up at him through the 
tears which still lingered in her eyes, 
and smiled as she whispered, ‘‘ You see, 
Michael lad, I knew you would come 
back some day.”’ 
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Death, Time and Fate. 


By HersBert Porter. 


For many days, with eager eyes 

I watched the sun, at morn, arise, 
Thro’ many nights of joyous pain, 
The stars 
brain. 


came trooping thro’ my 


I thought on Love and Law and Space— 
All powers that sway the Human Race ; 
I asked ‘‘ What END hath Destiny 


Then Death came slinking by and said, 

‘‘Thy days are numbered with the 
dead ’’; 

And ‘Time, with strident gait, stepped 
on, 

A visioned moment and was gone. 


I wrestled him 
nerve and_ tensioned 


And Fate came, too- 
With straining 
limb, 


That shall the storm-tossed soul set But, bursting from my maddened grip, 
free?’’ He passed me by with curléd lip. 
Then cursed I Death and Time and 
Fate, 
When, smiling from High Heaven's 
gate, 


An angel looked on me, and said, 
and Fate hath 


‘* Fool! Death is Life; 


fled !”’ 
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The Story of a Knave and a Fool. 


By B. 


HE blackest hour which precedes 
= the dawn was at hand; heavy 
shadows lay everywhere; the 

faint occasional] light cast by the lamp- 
posts was quickly swallowed in the 
gloom that lay beyond; the dreary rain 
fell sullenly as it had fallen all night, 
and the pavements were covered in 
greasy, Slippery slime. The streets, 
with their houses wrapped in slumbrous 
gloom, were utterly deserted but for 
one man, who strode unsteadily along, 
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with bowed head, and hands plungee 
deep into his overcoat pockets. 

One street after another he traversed, 
so much alike, with their endless rows of 
small suburban villas, that the wonder 
was he did not his way in his 
heavy abstraction; but unhesitatingly, 
unerringly he passed on, looking 
neither to right nor to left, until finally 
he paused before one of the villas, pre- 
cisely like the others to all outward 
appearances, but home to him 


miss 
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With hands that trembled slightly, 
he drew his latchkey from his pocket, 
and fumbled softly at the lock. Open- 
ing the door, and closing it noiselessly 
behind him, he removed his boots, and 
passed silently into the little dining- 
room, shutting himself in. Here the 
darkness was profound, but he needed 
no light, and groping his way to a 
chair, he sat down, and with his elbows 
on his knees and his face buried in his 
hands remained in dull despairing 
thought. 

So it had come to this at last; he was 
ruined. 

And he let his thoughts travel back 
to the beginning of it all, and went 
doggedly over the old ground bit by 
bit. It was no good shirking any more, 
the thing had got to be faced now. No 
good blaming anyone, if, indeed, there 
was anyone to blame, besides his 
accursed self. 

How had it all started? Surely with 
his marriage three years ago; every- 
thing worked steadily back to that, 
look at it in whatever light he would. 

Violet, with eyes to match her name, 
was lovely enough to have turned the 
head of an older, wiser man than he; 
and so he had married her, secretly, 
thinking that his family, when they 
found he had taken the irrevocable step, 
would make the best of what he knew 
they would consider a bad job, and, 
more or less graciously, accept the in- 
evitable in the form of his young wife. 
What a mistake he had made! His 
mother had come to see them, unaccom- 
panied, when she received the news of 
his marriage, and he recalled the furious 
anger he had felt when he noted the 
cold contempt on her face after this, her 
first and only, interview with his wife. 
‘““You have married beneath your 
station, Hugh,’’ she had said to him 
when they were alone. ‘‘ You cannot 
expect me to receive such a creature for 
a daughter-in-law.’’ Then her lips had 
closed tightly together in the way he 
knew so well, and she had left the 
house. 

He had let her go without a word, 
knowing there was no appeal, even had 
he been disposed to make one, against 
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her sentence, once it was pronounced. 
Since that time, now more than two 
years ago, he had heard nothing from 
home. the letters which he had occa- 
sionally sent had remained unanswered, 
even those which told of the birth and 
death of his child. Plainly everything 
was at an end. 

Yes, it was just three years since he 
had married Violet, and he loved her 
now—as he had loved her then—with a 
consuming Overmastering passion. All 
that he had done was because of her. 
To give her what she wanted there was 
nothing he would not do, nothing he 
would not stoop to. 


How did all the money trouble begin, 
he wondered dully. She had _ said, 
before they married, that £4 a week 
was a fortune to her, that they could 
live in absolute comfort on it, and so 
they had for a few months, in lodgings, 
but she had soon grown dissatisfied. 

It was before the birth of their child 
that she said she must have a house of 
her own, he remembered. She could 
not live in lodgings when she had a 
baby to look after, she told him. And 
so he had taken this house, and she had 
been content—for a time; but she soon 
found it dull to be left alone all day, 
and the work was too much for her, so 
someone must be engaged to do it for 
her, and wait on her—on her, who had 
never been waited on in her life! 

And he? “Well, whatever she had 
wanted he would have striven to give 
her. 





Then one never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing the child was born, and for a 
moment he let his thoughts dwell, 
tenderly, regretfully, on that frail life, 
which had come and gone in a week. 
Their littke daughter had not troubled 
her for long, and he recollected the 
shock it had been to find in how small 
a degree she was affected by her baby’s 
death. That was the first time he had 
realised the lack of depth in her nature. 

He recalled how he had knelt by her 
bedside, and, gathering her in his arms, 
had told her of their loss, with trembling 
lips and sick fear in his heart as to what 
effect this sorrowful news would have 
on her. 
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She had wept for a little space, but 
quite softly; there was nothing of the 
mother’s passionate grief at the death 
of her firstborn, the anticipation of 
which had made him so fearful for her. 
The next day she had spoken quite 
easily of their baby, saying it was just 
as well that she had died, seeing how 
poor they were; and he remembered 
now the pain those words gave him; 
there had been no room in his heart for 
such a thought, filled ds it was with 
regretful longing for the little life that 
was gone. 

Now he stirred restlessly, and with a 
heavy sigh dismissed this shadow back 
to shadowland, his thoughts resuming 
their weary marshalling of events. 

Yes, that was the first time he had 
got into debt; there were so many extra 
expenses just then, and, somehow, when 
Violet recovered she seemed altered, 
restless and peevish, for ever wanting 
something—more clothes, more money 
to spend on her pleasures. 

Poor girl, she was so voung and so 
beautiful, so beautiful! 

How could any man expect her to 
settle down to a monotonous married 
existence on an entirely inadequate in- 
come? She wanted to enjoy her young 
life. Surely that was only natural. 
And thus, to himself, he excused the 
beautiful, selfish, soulless creature who 
lay above, sleeping the untroubled sleep 
of a child, while he fought out his grim 
battle alone in the dark and silence of 
the house. 

How had he first started play? At 
the suggestion of Herbert Fairfax, 
surely! 

Yes, Fairfax had introduced him into 
a gambling club quite early in_ their 
acquaintance, and a seemingly endless 
run of good luck had been his. 

How pleased and happy Violet had 
been when times were good, and she 
able to indulge her passion for gaiety 
and sight-seeing to the full! 

But the luck changed, and_ she 
changed with it; and that, he re- 
membered, was more than he could 
bear. So he got reckless, and, month 
by month, sank a little deeper in the 
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mire—horses, cards, whatever he tried 
went wrong. 

He knew he should have drawn in 
when the luck turned against him, but 
she had grown fiercely impatient, and 
one morning, when he had been obliged 
to refuse her something, some desired 
pleasure—God knows what it was now 
—she had made that cruel speech, the 
memory of which still stung him almost 
beyond endurance. Then, in a 
desperate fit he had started borrowing 
money from his firm to keep the place 
going, and give her the excitement she 
craved so ardently. Would they call 
it borrowing when the auditors looked 
into the books next Friday, as they 
were bound to do? Unless he could 
make it good beforehand, he knew they 
would find a deficit of close on two 
hundred pounds. 

As he realised all this meant, his 
body was soaked with the cold sweat of 
fear, and he staggered to his feet. A 
horrible fancy seized him that Fate in 
the form of a cat had watched his 
weakening struggles all through, never 
allowing him to get very far away from 
his misfortunes—those cruel claws that 
had dragged him back so often. 
Presently, regaining his self-control, he 
opened one of the shutters, letting in 
the grey light of dawn, and seating 
himself at the table, drew paper and 
pencil from his pocket, and began 
making calculations. 

Taking it all together, he found his 
debts amounted to close on four hundred 
pounds. 

‘*Not much for some men,” he 
thought bitterly, ‘‘ but enough to put a 
poor devil like me in Hell.”’ 

Was there any possibility of saving 
the situation now at the eleventh hour? 
There was the scheme that Fairfax had 
suggested to him yesterday. It had 
seemed wild enough then, but it was 
worth thinking over. Any straw was 
worth clutching at! He would con- 
sider it carefully, now that he was 
alone, and no chance of interruption at 
hand. 

Yesterday he had received a summons 
to attend the senior partner in his 
private room. 
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That summons he had obeyed with 
sickly tremors bred of a guilty con- 
science, Only to find the old man, with 
his kindly smile, wished to tell him 
that, taking into consideration his 
altered looks—these months of mental 
strain had left their mark on his face 
the firm had decided to give him a 
week’s holiday, and he could take it at 
once, as there was little business doing. 

The thanks he tried to give utterance 
to had choked him, and he had stumbled 
out of the room filled with fresh shame 
at this kindness. 

When later he told Fairfax of his 
interview, his friend had expressed him- 
self in the following manner: 

‘Why don’t you make the most of 
your liberty by running over to Monte 
Carlo for a few days, and trying your 
luck at the tables?’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
change of scene will do you good, and 
ten to one you will come back with your 
pockets full of money and your troubles 
all behind you.”’ 

Then when he _ had raised the 
objection of lack of funds, Fairfax had 
offered to lend him £50, saying he was 
certain the luck would turn—so certain 





that he had no qualms about lending 
the money. 
Yes, that was the plan, and what 


objection could he possibly find to it? 
He did not know, and yet he was filled 
with vague forebodings. 

And so he sat on pondering heavily, 
gloomily. There was only one other 
step possible, and that he would take 
in an instant if he could feel sure of his 
wife. 

Flight? Yes, flight! But with her, 
not alone! Would she come? Ah, 
that was the question, for somewhere 
down in the bottom of his heart he 
knew she would refuse. In this dark 
hour he had a clearer idea of her 
character than he had ever had, and he 
felt that did he inform her of their hope- 
less position she would blame him— 
although, God knows, he had done all 
he had done for her sake. But would 
she understand this? Would she 
believe it? He doubted very strongly, 
and in his over-wrought state of mind 
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he felt he could not face her anger, 
perhaps her scorn and contempt. 
There was nothing for it but to accept 
lairfax’s offer, and he was a fool to 
hesitate! Yes, he would see him to- 
day the first thing, and tell him his 
decision. It was the only road open to 
him, and he must.take it at once. 
‘There was no time for hesitation; he 
must be in a position to refund the 





money he owed his firm by Friday 
next, or ! and now it was Tuesday 
morning. ‘The time was terribly short, 


and suppose he failed? 

He sat cold and still, contemplating 
this possibility for many moments, then 
rising to his feet, he crossed the room 
to a cupboard, and from behind a pile 
of books drew out a small revolver, 
which he handled thoughtfully with 
grim unmistakable gestures. There 
was always that door open to him! 
Dropping it into his pocket, he made 
his way up to his wife’s room, and 
stood looking down at her as she slept. 

How lovely she was, her perfect lips 
parted in breathless slumber, her soft 
hair falling every way in unruly curls, 
one arm thrown out over the pillow, 
her little pink hand curled like a rose- 
leaf. Those hands were never made to 
work; he should have known that. 

Should he wake her and bid her 
good-bye before he went? Could he 
take the step he intended if he did so? 

No, he must go before she roused; 
his purpose would weaken, else. 

Under his fixed gaze she grew rest- 
less, as sleepers will, and so, with falter- 
ing steps, he turned away, hiding his 
eyes from the beauty that made his 
spirit faint with longing. 

Once more he entered the little 
dining-room, and sat down to write the 
farewells he could not utter. 

Then having packed one or two 
necessaries in his bag, he put on his 
boots once more, and left the house as 
silently as he had entered it. 

The clocks struck six as he closed the 
door, and the rain still fell. 

So he passed on his way, letting his 
exhausted mind—empty now of other 
matters—dwell tenderly, wistfully, on 
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the girl, for whose sake he had done 
and suffered so much. 


It was Wednesday morning, and the 
man, washed and refreshed, stood on 
the steps of an hotel at Monte Carlo. 
The sun was shining radiantly. How 
different from the gloom of London, 
which he had left but yesterday 
morning ! 

He felt quite cheerful here. If only 
Violet had been with him, and no need 
ever to go back to London, with all its 
horrible associations ! 

Supposing he did not win at the 
tables? But he put that thought away 
from him. He felt certain his luck 
would turn; he would not even con- 
template failure. He had slept heavily 
on the journey, and standing there in 
the sunlight after a good breakfast it 
was easy to feel hopeful. The green, 
unblinking eyes of Fate watched him 
now from a dark corner, but they 
watched him still! 

Presently he made his way to the 
Casino, and, walking through the 
rooms, watched the players who had 
already assembled. He fingered the 
money in his pockets, but a sudden fit 
of nervousness shook him, and, restless 
and excited, he wandered in and out of 
the Casino, unable to make up his mind 
to start play. 

Once or twice he stood at a roulette 
table, and settled in his mind what he 
would back if he were playing, and how 
much he would risk. Each time, in this 
imaginary game, the luck went against 
him, and he felt himself breaking into 
a cold perspiration. 

So the day wore on, and at about six 
o’clock he returned to the hotel to have 
some dinner, but he could not eat. 
Instead he went out on the verandah, 
and sinking upon a lounge, proceeded 
to fill and light his pipe, and let his 
thoughts travel back to Violet. What 
was she doing now? he wondered. Was 
she very surprised when she _ received 
his letter? 

He had not told her where he was 
bound. She would probably think that 
odd, but Fairfax would put it all right, 
for he had promised to see her that ‘very 
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evening, and he knew what to say to 
her. 

Thinking of his friend, he recalled a 
curious look on his face yesterday 
morning at the railway Station, a look 
he could not altogether understand. As 
the train was moving out of the plat- 
form, he walked beside it, saying: 
‘* Don’t frighten yourself, old man; 
your wife shan’t be lonely while you 
are away. I'll look after that!’’ And 
then he had given him that odd look, 
which now, as he thought about it, 
seemed half-pitying, half-contemptuous. 

Then in a flash he understood, and 
for a long moment sat without drawing 
breath, silent, motionless as a statue. 
Then staggering to his feet, oblivious 
of his surroundings, he clutched at the 
balustrade to steady himself, crying 
out in a muffled voice, terrible to hear: 
‘* My God in, Heaven, not that! Any- 
thing but that!’’ This last thought, 
once its novelty had passed, stirred him 
at least to definite action. He must do 
what he had come there to do, and get 
back to England as quickly as possible. 

He was full of feverish haste now, 
and almost ran through the beautiful 
grounds on his way to the Casino. 

He had no more hesitation. A 
mightier passion had entered his heart, 
and driven out fear—uncertainty. He 
seated himself at once at the roulette 
table where that morning he _ had 
watched the players, and staked his 
money. 

He found himself awaiting the result 
without a tremor. He had won! So 
he went on, leaving his winnings on the 
table, moving them here and there, only 
lessening his stakes when the maximum 
was reached. He could not go wrong, 
and shortly before twelve he rose from 
the table, winner of £3,000! Out- 
wardly he appeared perfectly calm and 
collected as he buttoned his coat care- 
fully, after placing his pocket-book, 
stuffed with notes, in his breast-pocket. 
Inwardly he was a prey to the wildest 
emotions. The blood surged through 
his brain, and sang in his ears, as he 
made his way slowly towards the door. 
He had hardly noticed the people round 


about him, his mind intent on the game, 
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but many had remarked him, and old 
hands had sighed as they commented to 
each other on the inevitable luck of the 
new-comer. 


One woman had watched him con- 
stantly, though furtively, all the even- 
ing, and when he rose she _ passed 
swiftly out of the room while he was 
still buttoning his coat. Outside she 
spoke a few words, in passing, to a 
man who waited; then, 
into the shadow of the trees, she 
watched the entrance, and when he 
emerged stayed only long enough to see 
what direction he took, then glided 
before him, always keeping in the 
shadow. She might have walked on 
the path in front of him, he would never 
have noticed her; his mind was too full 
of tumultuous thoughts. 


£3,000, and he owed a paltry £400! 


withdrawing 


In a few hours the weight that 
oppressed his mind for months and 


months had been completely lifted, and 
he felt light as air. His head swam, 
and he had to exercise strong control 
over himself to prevent himself from 


reeling like a drunken man. _ Truly 
there was that other thought, which 
had come to plague him with its 


appalling possibilities, but that might 
only be a_ figment of his over-tired 
brain, and, in any case, nothing could 
have happened in so short a time. Why, 
it was only yesterday morning he had 
left England—it seemed like a hundred 
years ago—and he would be back home 
again early Friday morning, only three 
nights away. Once home he was not 
afraid of anyone, for could he not give 
Violet all she wanted now? And she 
was always happy and contented when 
he had plenty of money to lavish on 
her. What a good time she should 
have! All the pretty frocks she had 
ever dreamt of should be hers! She 
should go to all—but here his medita- 
tions were interrupted by the sound of 
low passionate weeping, and, bringing 
his thoughts back to the present, he 
perceived the sound came from a 
woman, who was sitting on a seat 
facing a by-path, which led away 
among the dark trees. She was turned 
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altogether away from him, with her 
face buried in her hands. 

He was almost abreast of her when 
she rose to her feet, and with her face 
still hidden, stumbled against him as 
she made for the opposite path. 
Dropping her hands With a startled 
cry, she stared into his face with 
frightened eyes. 

‘‘] heard you crying,’’ he found 
himself saying. ‘‘ Can I offer you any 
help in ycur trouble ?”’ 

‘Who are you?’’ she whispered in 
answer, looking round her in a terrified, 
shrinking manner, which seemed an 
unspoken appeal to his protection. 

“Only a stranger,’’ he answered 
scothingly, ‘*‘ who happened to be pass- 
ing at the moment. If I can help you 
in any way, please tell me what I can 
do?"’ 

"Oh, I am frightened, so 
frightened!’’ She spoke hardly above 
her breath, and shrinking always into 
the narrow path that led away from the 
main walk. 

He kept beside her; her beauty and 
her terror appealed to him, and he was 
curious to know what it all meant. 

‘* What are you afraid of ?”’ he asked 
her. 

She laid her finger on her lips, and 
looked round as though afraid of being 
overheard; then touching his arm, she 
whispered, ‘‘ Not here; I 
speak here!’’ 


dare not 


He followed, though with many mis- 
givings, for this little path, overhung 
as it was with heavy trees, seemed filled 
with intangible shadows, and he began 
to wonder also if the woman were 
perhaps demented, her manner was sv 
wild. 

This idea gathered strength in his 
mind when, without warning, she 
suddenly sank on her knees, uttering a 
frightened cry. He looked round 
Startled, thinking perhaps she had seen 
someone, but there was no one visible; 
so bending over her, he tried to raise 
her to her feet, begging her to come 
back to the light, but she clung to his 
hands, and would not be moved. 

Thinking he heard footsteps that 
crept behind him, he straightened him- 
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HAD NOT BEEN SO 
self, as well as he could for those cling- 
ing fingers, and endeavoured to look 
back. For a moment, as he turned his 
head, his face almost touched the face 
of a man who stood at his side, then 
an arm was flung round his neck, 
dragging his head back, and over his 
nostrils and mouth a hand pressed a 
soft handkerchief, soaked in something 
stinging to the touch, sweet and 
pungent to the smell. He understood 1t 
all now, the weeping woman with her 
terror of the light, the hands that clung 
so tenaciously to his, and realising, he 
freed himself in an instant from 
hands, and struggled with his assailant 
with the fury of despair. He 
young and strong, but the man was 
like a snake, and would not loosen that 
tightening hold on his throat, and all 
the time the drug was working on his 


thse 


was 


senses. Once he nearly freed himself, 
then his wrists were gripped—not by 
the woman now; he knew that another 
man had come on the scene. His feet 
were kicked from under him, and he 
was down on the ground. 

Where was he? Why, he had 
thought himself Ilving on his bed at 
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home, and now it seemed he was lying 
on the ground, and those lights, so far 
above his head, that came and went, and 
had puzzled him so, were surely the 
stars, with the trees waving between 
them and his sight of them. Why was 
he here, and what had happened? Then 
as his brain grew clearer, memory came 
back to him, and rising with difficulty 
into a sitting position, for he was stiff 
and bruised with his struggles, he com- 
menced to feel hurriedly, desperately in 


his pockets, cold fear at his heart. 
Where had he put his note book? 
Surely in his breast pocket. It was 
not there, and he felt in all the others, 


refusing to believe what had really 
happened. Lastly his hand went to his 
hip pocket, and as his fingers touched 
what it held, he laughed with a mad- 
man’s unmeaning mirth, and drew out 


the little revolver. 


‘“So they left me something,’’ he 
muttered as he turned it about aim- 
lessly. ‘‘ They were not such bad 


devils after all; they had a little com- 
passion for me. You won't get all 
your pretty things, little Violet; at any 
rate, it you do I shan’t pay for them,” 
he added with another frightful laugh. 
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Somewhere in the distance two bright 
moving lights caught his wandering 
gaze, and in an instant his old fancy 
gripped and shook him; its imagined 
horrors intensified now a thousandfold 
in his unhinged brain. ‘* The cat!’’ he 
whispered, shuddering down with his 
elbow on the ground. 

The sharp sound of a revolver shot 
broke up for an instant the stillness of 
the night, and the man lay on his back, 
his quiet face turned up to the quiet 
stars, 

Far away in England, in a train that 
rushed always northward through the 
darkness, a man and a girl sat talk- 
ing merrily, lightheartedly together. 
Presently a little shadow of trouble 
stole over the girl’s beautiful face. 

‘““I hope he won't do anything 
desperate when he finds I am _ gone, 
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Herbert. 
if he did.”’ 

‘* Never fear, sweetheart,’’ the man 
answered smilingly. ‘‘ Men don’t do 
desperate things, even because of such 
a lovely little creature as you.’’ The 
girl pouted. ‘‘ He will get a divorce; 
that is much more sensible than blow- 
ing one’s brains out. His family will 
receive him with open arms, and you 
will be forgotten.”’ 

‘* I don’t want to be forgotten. 1 
wish you would not talk like that, 
Herbert.’’ The girl was _ petulant, 
almost tearful. 

‘“ My pretty one,’’ the man replied, 
taking her two hands in his, ‘* you 
want the moon, and I am going to try 
and give it you. Rest content!’’ 

Fate had not been so hard on 
fool after all! 


I should never forgive myself 


the 
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Dreamings. 


By Pavut 


Ah, Peggy astor, ‘tis in front of my 
eyes, 
The grand, lovely hill of Knockroo; 
"lis mixed with my prayers, with my 
tears, with my sighs, 


But most of all mixed up with you. 


I climb up its side with a step e’er so 
light, 
And a heart 
“breeze, 
To the little white house half-ways up, 
and claspt tight 
In the hug of the sycamore trees. 


sure as light as the 


One thought always leaps from 


E.Lcoop. 


And a pair of blue eyes, ‘tis your own 
at the doore, 


Give a welcome that’s hearty and 
thrue— 

I remember it all! ‘twas enough to 
allure 


Any saint up the hill of Knockroo. 


No wondher it stands so in front of my 
dreams 


Since, a cuisle, they’re all about you; 
In all weathers ‘tis lit by the grandest 
of beams— 


Our own lovely hill of Knockroo! 


my 


heart, Peg astor, 
And a thought that is bound up in 


you— 


ing once -more 


Please God my two feet may be climb- 


Our ow lovely hill of Knockroo. 











By OSCAR 


not surprised to find a growing 

tendency to expose social and 
political evils by means of the stage. 
hey may regret it and rail against it, 
but there it is. If they are sticklers for 
the purity of artistic form, they condemn 
that species of dramatic composition 
that exists solely for a didactic purpose, 
but the public take very kindly to it, 
and there is no more to be said. No 
art can rise higher than the taste of 
those who pay for it. But why London 
should have a play, whose sole purpose 
is to hold up to execration a_ police 
system which is practically unknown in 
England, is something of a mystery. 
Mr. Charles Klein’s play, which is being 
played at the Garrick under the title of 
‘* Find the Woman,” was admittedly 
written with the purpose of exposing 
and reforming a _ notoriously savage 
form of inquisition, brought to a high 
state of practige by the American police, 
with the object of wringing a confession 
of guilt from a suspected person. The 
method appears to consist in assuming 
the arrested man’s guilt, and brow- 
beating him to the point of physical 
exhaustion and mental apathy until he 
is incapable of distinguishing truth 
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from fiction. We are all convinced 
that the system is unhuman and un- 
reliable, and ought not to be permitted, 
but to attack it on the stage is of very 
doubtful propriety, and perhaps the best 
proof of that is that ‘‘ Find the 
Woman ’’ fails to be quite convincing. 
The police examination of the man sus- 
pected of a murder is presented to the 
audience in so fragmentary a form that 
it is difficult to realise its hypnotic effect 
upon the mind and will of the victim, 
and yet the action of the piece entirely 
hangs on this incident. If it faithfully 
represents the methods of ‘‘ The Third 
Degree,’’ as this police examination is 
designated, it requires a pretty strong 
effort of the imagination to comprehend 
how it can influence a person of any 
strength of character to confess to a 
crime of which he knows himself 
innocent. However, we know the 
system exists, and that in at least some 
instances it has resulted in putting 
innocent men in very grave peril, which 
is quite enough to condemn _ so 
irresponsible a method of procedure in 
investigating crime. Hence it calls for 
exposure and reprobation, but it can 
hardlv be expected that an average 
English audience will be as deeply im- 
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pressed as an American audience, or 
find it so easy to bring imagination to 
its aid. And that, it seems to me, is 
precisely what happens; the attitude of 
audiences at the Garrick is rather cold 
and unresponsive. The play is admir- 
ably acted by a caste partly American 
and partly English. They do the best 
they can with a piece that has too many 
defects in its main structure and in 
details to create and hold the sympathy 
of an audience. The essential incidents 
on which the plot is founded do not 
present any of the characters in a 
sympathetic light. Robert Underwood 
isa scamp and a weakling, so debased 
as to write to a married woman, 
whom he loves, a letter threatening 
suicide unless she stands by him, and 
she is silly enough to respond to his 
letter by going alone to his rooms to 
persuade him not to kill himself. The 
‘“hero’’ is presented to us as a young 
ne’er-do-well, in a state of inebriety, who 
has married a woman very much be- 
neath him socially, and thereby alienated 
his father. This father is so callous 
that he refuses to render any aid to his 
son when the latter is wrongly accused 
of murder; and the family lawyer is so 
vacillating a character, although pre- 
sented as the leading constitutional 
lawyer of the country, that he first 
promises the father not to defend the 
son, and then breaks his word at the 
instigation of the vulgar but pushing 
wife of the accused man. Supplement 
these personages with the browbeating 
brute of a Police Captain, Clinton, and 
his henchmen, and it cannot be said that 
there is much to attract us in the group 
of characters. There are redeeming 
moments, however. The vulgar wife of 
the ne’er-do-well son is capable of self- 
sacrifice and an exalted devotion. Her 
not very heroic husband is, neverthe- 
less, capable of gratitude. Dexter, the 
lawyer, makes his volta face a tribute to 
his better nature, and even Captain 
Clinton persuades us that he is the 
victim of a ‘‘system,’’ and not alto- 
gether a brute by nature. Miss Van- 
brugh handles the vulgar but determined 
young wife with as much discrimina- 
tion as the part, as conceived and 
written, permits, and Mr. A. E. 
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Matthews cannot fail to make even an 
unsympathetic part attractive, while 
Captain Clinton could not possibly have 
a more truculent exponent than Mr. 
James Carew. 

In ‘‘ Milestones,’’ which Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Eadie are producing at the 
Royalty, the authors, Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett and Mr. Edward Knoblauch, show 
a fine contempt for the unity of time; 
the action of the play extends over 52 
years, and introduces us to three genera- 
tions of the same family! We com- 
mence with 1860 and crinolines and the 
advent of the iron ship. John Reade is 
the youngest member of a firm of iron 
makers and the exponent of advanced 
ideas, whereas his partners are old- 
fashioned and conservative. The iron- 
hulled ‘‘ Warrior’’ has just been built, 
and young Reade is for a combination 
between his firm and a_ ship-building 
firm to commence the construction cf 
iron ships, which he believes will super- 
sede wooden hulls. His partners will 
have none of it. Nothing in their 
opinion will ever drive out good old 
English oak in shipbuilding, and Reade 
dissolves the partnership to go his own 
way. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the technicalities of shipbuilding 
play any large part in the comedy; the 
new régime is merely an incident in the 
progress of ideas. The whole of the 
first act presents the ideas—the tone of 
thought—fifty-two years ago ina British 
bourgeoise family contrasted with the 
stirring of new leaven in some few 
minds. John Reade marries’ the 
daughter and sister of his two conserva- 
tive partners—father and son—in spite 
of their opposition, and thenceforward 
ploughs his own furrow to eventual 
success. 

Then we jump to 1885. John Reade 
has made his fortune, is about to be 
created a baronet, and has grown con- 
servative in his turn. Now one Arthur 
Preece represents the aspiring mind 
open to still newer ideas. The day of 
iron hulls is past; ships are to be built 
of steel in the future. So runs the con- 
viction of the young inventor, Preece, 
who is the admittedly rising man in the 
iron-shipbuilding works of John Reade. 
But Reade, who had once boldly staked 
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his fortunes on his faith in the iron hull 
ef the future, has now become as stub- 
vurn a disbeliever in any further pro- 
gress as were his partners twenty-four 
years earlier. In his opinion, Preece 
is a mere dreamer, has a silly ‘‘ bee in 
his bonnet,’’ and his pretentions to the 
hand of John Reade’s daughter Emily 
are impudent. Emily is to marry Lord 
Monkhurst, and Emily does, for her 
father is used to having his own iron 
way. 

Act III. brings us to 1912, and the 
day of the golden wedding of Sir John 
Reade and Rose, his wife. Lord 
Monkhurst of Act II. is dead, leav- 
ing Emily his widow and also a 
son and daughter. The latter, the 
Hon. Muriel, is a young lady of 
advanced ideas and very independent 
character. She is in love with Richard 
Sibley, nephew to Lady Reade, and an 
engineer of genius and enterprise. Sir 
John is his patron, but will not hear of 
the marriage of the young couple. He 


is the autocrat of the family, but the 
new age and the type of character it is 


developing prove too much for him— 
the days of family autocrats are passed. 
He is obliged to give his grudging con- 
sent to the engagement of his grand- 
daughter with Richard Sibley, and, 
more than that, to the engagement of 
his daughter, Lady Emily Monkhurst, 
with her old lover, Arthur Preece. 

The craving for originality in 
dramatic form is responsible for some 
remarkable productions on the modern 
stage, and ‘‘ Milestones’’ is not far 
away from the most remarkable of 
them. The boldest summary of its 
story must suggest that it is not a little 
bewildering. Each generation, and 
each Act of the play as well, seeks to 
interest us in a fresh love story. In the 
first Act it is John Reade and Rose; in 
the second Arthur Preece and Emily; in 
the third Dick Sibley and Lady Muriel. 
We cannot be very deeply concerned in 
the fortunes of any of them. But the 
real motive of the piece is not to be 
found in romance, but in character, and 
in character as affected bv the tone of 
the age and the natural hardening of 
individual traits with the progress of 
years. The persons of the play are not 
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conceived as individuais, but rather as 
types. To the man of seventy the play 
recalls very vividly the changes in 
middle-class views on family and social 
duties and responsibilities since the 
middle of the last century. The 
authors, such is the seheme of their 
work, have every opportunity to be 
amusing, and they have made good use 
of it. We laugh heartily at the serious 
pronouncement of opinions which wer? 
regarded as solemn verities by our 
grandfathers, and it may be hoped that 
we are wise enough to realise that the 
mental attitudes of our own generation 
will doubtless be as amusingly 
grotesque to our descendants. As 
always, Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie 
have shown rare judgment in casting 
the play. 

Miss Horniman’s repertory company 
from the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, 
has been giving a London season at 
The Playhouse, by arrangement with 
Mr. Cyril Maude, and demonstrating 
once more to London audiences the 
all-round adequacy of that lady’s 
management. The company have been 
appearing in two plays—Miss Gertrude 
Robins’s one-act piece, ‘‘ Makeshifts,”’ 
and a three-act comedy by Mr. Stanley 
Houghton named ‘‘ Hindle Wakes.”’ 
Of the former I have written hereto- 
fore. It is familiar to London theatre- 
goers, and it is only necessary to say 
now that it proves its talented author 
to possess dramatic insight, a sense of 
humour, keen powers of observation, 
and broad human sympathies. ‘‘Hindle 
Wakes ”’ is a Lancashire play, and the 
dialect may be something of a stumbling 
block to a London audience, though the 
success of ‘‘ Bunty’’ shows us that 
northern speech is not a hopeless clog 
to appreciation. The story is brimful of 
human nature, a tragedy of a rather 
sordid character, but, unhappily, 
common enough in our defective 
civilisation, inasmuch as primitive in- 
stincts rage uncontrolled amongst us. 
Three Hindle families are concerned in 
the plot, all connected with Lan- 
cashire’s staple industry. Sir Timothy 
Farrar has risen to the top. Nat Jeff- 
cote has also made a fortune, but both 
commenced at the foot of the ladder; 
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while Christopher Hawthorn, a lie-iong 
triend of Jeficote, has lacked the power 
to rise above the position of a wage- 
earner. Hawthorn has a daughter, 
Fanny ; Jeffcote a son, Alan; and Farrar 
a daughter, Beatrice, who is engaged 
to marry Alan. But Alan meets Fanny 
at Blackpool on Saturday before August 
Bank Holiday. ‘They are both young; 
she is very pretty, and both are heed- 
less. He persuades her to go with him 
on his motor car to Llandudno, where 
they stay at a hotel as man and wife till 
Monday. They come back to Hindle, 
and circumstances expose the adven- 
ture to their respective parents. Jeff- 
cote has a profound sense of obligation, 
and compels his son, under threat of 
disinheriting him, to break his engage- 
ment with Beatrice, and agree to marry 
his old friend’s daughier, Fanny. Such is 
the situation, which serves to bring out 
the characters of the play in very vivid 
and often very amusing contrasts. Mrs. 
Hawthorn is bitter, vindictive, and 
withal ambitious—to see her daughter 
married to the son of the rich Nat Jeff- 


cote would make their faux pas a piece 


of rare good luck. Mrs. Jeffcote only 
thinks of her son; he is to be spared at 
all events, and Fanny must be “‘ an un- 
principled’’ girl. The girl’s father is 
not disposed io be harsh, but he would 
see her ‘‘ righted,’’ and Jeficote senior, 
stern, uncompromising, just according 
to his lights before all things, sees but 
the one rule of action. Apparently the 
solution lies in Beatrice Farrar’s hands, 
and she, when she knows all, refuses to 
marry Alan, in spite of all his appeals. 
But finally Fanny herself, when all is 
apparenily settled, contemptuously re- 
fuses the young man. “I like you well 
enough as a pal, but I don’t love you 
well enough to marry you.’’ The play 
is most admirably acted throughout. 
Whether it is that the repertory system 
is responsible for the ‘perfect ensemble 
of the presentation or not, it is very cer- 
tain that we rarely see a play produced 
by a London company in which all the 
players, from the least to the most im- 
portant part, work together with such 
complete sympathy and individual sub- 
ordination to the effect as a whole. 

Sir Arthur Pinero in a recent inter- 
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view is reported as having said in effect 
that he enjoyed the writing of a light 
farcical comedy as an occasional relief 
from the composition of serious plays. 
In ‘‘ The Amazons,’’ now running at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, he has in- 
dulged his taste for farce to the extreme 
limit. For not only is the play a medley 
of situations impossible out of bedlam, 
but two of the characters, an English 
earl and a French count, are as near an 
approach to the knockabout artists of 
the halls as the legitimate stage might 
tolerate. They create the fun by the 
same methods. They sprawl about the 
stage, gesticulate vehemently, act the 
cowards and pretend to bravery, break 
through skylights, and tumble off hang- 
ing ropes, commit the usual follies of 
the ‘‘eccentrics,’’ and win cheap 
laughter by their antics. And two very 
nice girls fall in love with them. O 
tempora! O Mores! The scene of the 
play is Overcote Hall and Overcote 
Park, where the widowed Miriam, 
Marchioness of Castlejordan, resides 
with her three tom-boy daughters, who 
have been brought up in_ breeches, 
inured to all manly sports, because the 
Marchioness was so disappointed in not 
having sons. The author’s conception 
is admirably designed to present the 
three young ladies in ‘‘ fetching ’’ male 
costumes, hunting dress, gymnasium 
dress—yes! particularly in gymnasium 
dress. Miss Neilson-Terry is Lady 
Noeline (Noel), Miss Pauline Chase is 
Lady Wilhelmina, or Will, and Miss 
Gwendoline Brogden is Lady Thomasin, 
or Tom, of course, in the ordinary inter- 
course of this superlatively original 
family. It will be observed that no one 
and nothing are satirised. No human 
folly is burlesqued in *‘ The Amazons.’’ 
The play is just a_ wild, irresponsible 
dream, or nightmare really. It is, no 
doubt, amusing to an audience, but 
there are so many who write better 
farce than Sir Arthur Pinero that this 
sort of work from such hands cannot 
but make the judicious grieve. If he 
would satirise the actual follies of man- 
kind we could be more grateful, but the 
play leaves one with an unpleasant sense 
of having been beguiled into laughter at 
mere buffoonery. 
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many awkward corners in his 

time, but he felt strangely 
uneasy as he surrendered to his bail at 
the Central Criminal Court. His own 
idea had been to fly the country. In 
fact, it had been a surprise for him that 
he had ever been admitted to bail. But 


A RNOLD MANVERS had been in 


Hickling, the head of the great firm of 
Hickling and Groby, had persuaded him 


to stay. ‘‘ It’s no use bolting,’’ said the 
acute solicitor. ‘With extradition 
treaties and wireless telegraphy a man 
stands no chance nowadays. You stay 
and face the music. We've got Leech 
retained, and the man who has Leech 
on his side always has a good fighting 
chance. Besides, I tell you Leech seems 
confident.”’ 

Still, now that he had _ followed 
Hickling’s advice and was on his way 
to the dock, he felt very doubtful. 
Suppose Hickling had betrayed him! It 
might do his firm no good if they got 
the head of the Artificial Rubber Trust 
off; and anyhow, Hickling and Groby 
were sure of their money, win or lose. 
If only he had had the sense to bolt! 
But now it was too late. He went down 
some passages with his guardians, 
paused for a few seconds in an under- 
ground place, half cell, half waiting- 
room, and then an old inspector entered 
and said, ‘‘Quick ! the court is waiting !"’ 
He was hurried up some steps and half- 
dazed came into the court. A murmur 
of interest rose as he took his place in 
the dock. He thought in muddled 
fashion that it sounded as if people were 


glad to see him there. After a minute 
he regained his presence of mind and 
looked round. His first glance was at 
the Judge. 

Mr. Justice Higham had a shrewd, 
kindly face. He looked at the prisoner 
with some interest. Manvers had a 
distinct recollection of having met him 
somewhere at a dinner-party. 

‘*Let the prisoner be accommodated 
with a chair,’’ said the Judge suavely. 

‘* He means to do his best for me,”’ 
thought Manvers, but then it flashed 
across his mind that he had heard that 
Justice Higham was always exception- 
ally polite to the people on whom he 
intended to pass slashing sentences. 

The Clerk of the Court was reading 
something, and Manvers glanced round 
to see if Leech was there. He knew the 
eminent K.C.’s way of taking half-a- 
dozen cases at once, and leaving five to 
his juniors. Happily he saw Leech’s 
keen, hatchet face at once, and that 
made him feel easier. But close beside 
him was Lawrence, the  Solicitor- 
General, who was prosecuting for the 
Crown. Lawrence's grim, heavy jaw 
and overhanging forehead gave a 
suggestion of over-mastering power, 
‘* He'll have more influence with the 
jury than Leech,”’ thought the prisoner. 
That made him turn to survey the 
jury-box. There the jurymen sat— 
twelve stolid-looking persons evidently 
possessed with a sense of their own 
importance. He caught the eye of one 
and the man half-scowled at him. ‘I 
hope to heaven,’’ thought Manvers, 
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‘that thai fellow hasn’t some friend or 
relative who held shares in the Trust. 
I’m sure that he’s prejudiced. Why 
wasn’t he challenged ?”’ 

His gaze wandered from the jury-box 
to the reporters’ seats. They seemed 
to be unusually crowded. The papers 
must be making a special feature of this 
trial then. Hadn’t newspaper proprietors 
any sense of gratitude—wanting to 
write up the trial of a man who had 
lavished thousands on advertisements? 
The public gallery gave him no en- 
couragement. The people up there 
seemed to be enjoying themselves— 
perhaps callous shareholders glad to see 
him in trouble. What—the officer was 
nudging his elbow; he had to plead. 

His throat was so dry that he could 
scarcely gasp out ‘‘ Not Guilty,’’ and he 
feared at once that his hesitation might 
prejudice the jury. 

‘Then he shrank back into the chair, 
for the Solicitor-General was speaking. 
As the harsh, commanding voice went on 
he felt more and more convinced that he 
had been a fool not to bolt. The case 
was going dead against him. He could 
see the lowering looks of the jurymen 
when they gave him an _ occasional 
glance. How well that bully of a lawyer 
had mastered the facts of the case. He 
could put a finger on every shady trans- 
action—even the ones that Manvers had 
thought to be most obscure. He spoke 
but twenty minutes, and the prisoner 
was thankful when it was over. “Then 
there came witness after witness. The 
junior counsel for the prosecution 
examined, and Leech said never a word 
in cross-examination. Surely something 
could be done with them—some better 
light thrown upon the case. He hastily 
scribbled a line to his solicitor—*Why 
doesn’t Leech do something?” A 
prompt answer came: ‘‘ Trust him—he 
knows his business.’’ 

‘Knows his business,’’ thought 
Manvers bitterly. ‘‘ Knows how to get 
five hundred guineas out of me for 
doing nothing, and the damned solicitor 
is just as bad.” 

Yet as he looked at Leech, listening 
sneeringly to the evidence as if it were 
a matter of total indifference to him and 
just rising to say, ‘‘I have no question 
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to put to this witness, M’ Lud,’’ he felt 
as if there must be something in the 
background. Surely the greatest fighter 
at the bar would not for his own 
reputation’s sake give up without a 
struggle. There must be some point in 
reserve. 

At last the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was over and Leech rose to begin 
the defence. For a moment the prisoner 
was appalled. Instead of beginning an 
able and dramatic speech the great 
counsel began to dwell on some legal 
point almost unintelligible to a layman. 
‘** What twaddle,”’ thought the prisoner, 
but just then he caught sight of the 
Solicitor-General’s face, and it seemed 
to him that the prosecuting counsel was 
utterly taken aback. The Judge was 
making a careful note. 

‘* What have you to say to that?’’ he 
remarked to the prosecuting counsel. 

The Solicitor-General did the best he 
could, but it was obvious to the prisoner 
that he was evading the issue. 

The Judge listened to him carefully. 
‘* I am afraid that the objection of the 
learned counsel is fatal. It is my duty, 
gentlemen of the jury, to direct you to 
return a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ ”’ 

For a moment there was a confused, 
almost angry, murmur in the jury-box. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ said the Judge. ‘‘you are 
the judges of the facts, but you must 
take the law from me. The learned 
counsel for the defence has taken an 
objection on the ground of an absence 
of technical proof. I very much regret 
to say that the objection is fatal. I 
must therefore reluctantly direct you to 
return a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ Re- 
luctantly, I say, because a grosser case 
of fraud has seldom come before me.’’ 

Manvers nearly leapt in the dock. 
What did he care for the judge’s 
remarks if he were to go free! 

In angry, sullen tones the foreman of 
the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Guilty.”’ 

** You may go,”’ said the Judge to the 
prisoner. ‘* Consider yourself a very 
fortunate man.” 

How eagerly he left the dock and 
jumped down the stairs! He met his 
solicitor in a moment and wrung him 
by the hand. 
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** Told you we could trust Leech,”’ 
said the solicitor. ‘* Artful dog, isn’t 
he? Always something up his sleeve.” 

** Where is he? I must thank him,”’ 
cried Manvers. 

**Shouldn’t worry if I were you,” 
began the solicitor. 

But at that moment Manvers sighted 
Leech in the corridor talking to his 
clerk. 

He hurried up to him hdlding out his 
hand. ‘‘ I’m everlastingly grateful to 
you,”’ he began. 

Then he ceased, for the great counsel 
declined to take the proffered hand, 
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you know. They are very mad about 
the verdict and there might be trouble.”’ 

‘** Well, have the car brought round 
to another door.” 

‘** They'll follow it there. No, the best 
thing for you to do is to go out by some 
side-door and leave them to watch the 
car. Your chauffeur can bring it away 
afterwards. They'll get sick of watch- 
ing it after an hour or so.’’ 

‘*How malicious people are,’’ 
claimed Manvers. 

** Well, you've had a lot out of them, 
you know,” replied the solicitor good- 
humouredly. 


ex- 


‘*HE COMMITTED SUICIDE AFTER YOUR COMPANY SMASHED.”’ 


and deliberately turned his back on him. 

He went back angrily to his solicitor. 
‘** He’s ready enough to take my money, 
and then he snubs me like that.”’ 

‘* Perhaps he makes it a rule to have 
nothing whatever to do with the people 
he defends. But don’t bother with him. 
He’s got you off and you need not 
worry about his manners. The question 
is how are we to get you away from 
here?”’ 

‘* The car is waiting, isn’t it?”’ 

‘Yes, but there’s a nasty crowd 
around it. Some of your shareholders, 


‘*T'll take your advice. 
by some side-door. Then I'll go and 
get something to eat. I’ve had nothing 
to-day except a cup of coffee and a 
brandy and soda or so.”’ 

‘** Well, may I give you one more bit 
of advice. You've rather a_ striking 
face and the pictures in the newspapers 
have made it very familiar to the public. 
Directly you get out go and have your 
moustache taken off. No one will 
recognise you if you are clean shaven.”’ 

“You talk as if I were a_ public 
enemy.”’ 


I'll slip out 
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‘I’m talking sense. This verdict 
has made a sensation. The public 
thought you were certain of ten years. 
If there is one man more unpopular than 
yourself at the present moment it is 
Leech, because he’s got you off. If you 
are recognised in London you stand a 
chance of getting badly knocked about. 
You go to your house at Nordean and 
lie low for a bit. The fools soon forget. 
I’ll run down and settle your business 
matters with you early next week.”’ 

‘*You’ve a head on you, Hickling,” 
said Manvers; ‘‘ I'll. take your advice. 
Which of these beggars can show me a 
quiet way out?”’ 

One of the officials led them to a quiet 
exit in the back of the court. Manvers 
offered him a sovereign for his trouble 
but the man curtly refused it. 

‘*Shows the spirit that’s about,’’ 
whispered the solicitor. ‘I'd never 
have thought that there was a man about 
this court who would have refused a 
tip. Well, I must get back to my office. 
Move away from here as quickly as you 
can and don’t forget to get shaved.”’ 

Manvers hurried away, and after 
walking a few minutes stopped at a 
barber’s shop. Luckily the employés 
were all foreigners, and their only 
interest in English life concerned 
horse-racing. The man who removed 
Manvers’ mousiache talked all the time 
of his luck in backing a ‘* ran also ’’ for 
the 2-10 race. Manvers looked at him- 
self in the glass directly the operator 
had finished. He started as he saw his 
altered face. The loss of his heavy 
moustache was quite sufficient disguise. 
Very confidently he left the shop and 
went to a restaurant. After a good meal, 
a pint of wine, and an excellent cigar 
he hailed a taxi and said to the driver, 
‘** Waterloo.” 

‘** I'd better go down third-class,’’ he 
thought; ‘‘ Some of the beggars going 
first might know me like this, and it 
will be amusing to hear the opinion of 
the democracy on the trial.’’ 

The third-class compartment he chose 
soon filled up. 


‘‘Nice thing this Manvers getting 
off,’’ said a gentleman with a couple of 
paint pots. 

‘““He ain’t got orf yet,’’ replied 
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another. ‘‘ They was waiting round his 
car outside the court when I come past. 
They'll skin ‘im alive. They’ve pinched 
the rugs out of ’is motor as it is. Wish 
I could ‘ave got ‘old of ’em.”’ 

‘‘ It’s always the sime—one law for 
the rich and another for the pore,’’ said 
a gentleman with a red neck-tie ; “‘What 
we need is the aberlition of all mono- 
perlies.”’ 

The man with the paint-pots held 
other views, and objected. ‘‘ What we 
want is less jaw an’ more beer.”’ 

The gentleman who had regretted his 
inability to pinch the financier’s motor 
rugs said that in his opinion the need 
of the age was more honesty in public 
life. 

Mr. Manvers was a little disappointed 
when the discussion of his case turned 
into a political controversy. He would 
have liked to hear more of what they 
thought about his case. 

The passengers gradually dropped off 
at the intermediate stations, and at last 
the train reached Nordean. 

Manvers had no fear that anyone on 
the station would recognise him. He 
had always motored to and from town. 
The station staff had just heard the 
verdict. Some alighting passenger had 
told them. 

‘*T don’t know as it ain’t as well,”’ 
said the foreman porter; ‘‘ He’s spent 
a lot o’ money in these parts. Ain't 
robbed no one ‘ere, any ‘ow. My 
brother-in-law’s been working on ‘is 
park wall these ten months.’’ 

Manvers smiled as he left the station. 
The foreman’s remark had been a com- 
fort to him. After all, whatever stupid 
judges said, money counted for a lot. 
Three-quariers of the English people 
were prepared to bow down to it, pro- 
viding that its possessor had not actually 
been proved guilty of robbery. He 
stepped briskly down the country lane, 
appreciating the glorious freshness of 
the spring afternoon. 

‘** Beiter settle down here,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘ I've money enough to burn. 
Besides the City’s closed to me now. 
The country gentleman business will just 
suit me now that company affair is 
settled.” 
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He paused at a gate to look at the 
view and noticed a field-path. 

‘**That must cut off a bit,’’ he thought ; 
‘*One never notices these short cuts 
when one is always motoring.’’ 

He turned into the lonely path and 
lounged lazily along. It was delightful 
—such a change after that fetid court 
and dusty London. And then he heard 
a rustling in the grass behind him. He 
looked round and saw a_ broad- 
shouldered, heavily-built man. 

‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Manvers,”’ 
said the newcomer. ‘* Shouldn’t have 
recognised you without your moustache. 
Curious that the same idea should have 
occurred to me. My name is Cart- 
wright.”’ 

Manvers did remember an indignant 
visitor, a shareholder, or a shareholder's 
representative, whom he _ had _ been 
obliged to have turned out of his office. 

‘*] was at the trial to-day and heard 
the verdict.”’ 

“You see how 
accusations were ?”’ 

‘*T heard what the Judge said. By 
the way, you will recall what | told you 
about my brother-in-law. He committed 
suicide, you know, after your company 
smashed. All his savings were in it, 
and his wife was an invalid.” 

‘** I’m very sorry, but of course | was 
not in any way responsible.’’ 

‘*Do you remember when I visited 
you at your office? You were rather 
frightened and kept your hand on a re- 
volver in the drawer of your desk. I went 
down to your office to-day directly after 
the verdict. I thought the staff would 
all be at the trial. There was only an 
office-boy in charge. He readily gave me 
permission to write you a nofe in your 
room. Said I was an old friend and 
wished to congratulate you. I took the 
opportunity of annexing your revolver. 
Here it is.” 

Mr. Manvers shrank back 
hedge. 

** Really, if I had not an invalid sister 
and half-a-dozen nephews and nieces 
dependent on me I should be tempted to 
shoot you. As it is I'll blow your brains 
out if you don’t let me tie your hands 
with this handkerchief.’’ 

Mr. Manvers dared not resist. He 
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shivered as he thought that this power- 
ful brute was going to thrash him. Why 
had he gone along this lonely path! 

He submitted to the binding. 

“Good !’’ said Cartwright. ‘*There’s 
one point about a silk handkerchief, it 
leaves no marks on the wrists. Now, 
my poor brother-in-law committed 
suicide. You are going to imitate him. 
Driven to it by shame, you know. Men 
generally shoot themselves behind the 
right temple. That’s how you would 
hold the revolver if you had any sense 
of decency.” 

There was a loud report and a body 
fell to the ground. ‘The stranger bent 


over Mr. Manvers, deliberately untied 
the handkerchief, and fitted the revolver 
into his right hand. 


* * * 


Mr. Justice Higham gave a dinner- 
party three nights later, and Leech had 
stolen an hour or two from the House 
to be present at it. 

‘By the way,’ said the Judge; 
‘*What do you think of your late client’s 
suicide? Shouldn't have thought he had 
a conscience.’ 

‘*He hadn’t,”’ said the great barrister. 

‘** Well, why did he do it then? The 
law could not touch him.”’ 

‘** Perhaps he didn’t.”’ 

‘* The coroner's jury had no doubt.”’ 

‘If you are going to advance a jury's 
verdict, what about that verdict of ‘Not 
Guilty’ they gave the other day? I tell 
vou this: that fellow was trembling in 
the dock at the idea of five years’ penal 
servitude.’”’ 

‘Ten years it would have been but 
for your ingenuity,’’ interposed the 
Judge. 

‘*Ten years, then. He could have 
danced with joy when he was acquitted. 
Do you mean to tell me that he’d go 
and kill himself a few hours afterwards? 
I don’t credit it. My idea is that one of 
his shareholders ran him down.’’ 

The Judge shook his head. ‘‘ Your 
fault, Leech, is that you let your 
imagination run away with you.”’ 

** Perhaps so, but it is a comfort to 
think that sometimes there is something 
above the law.”’ 
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returned to his calculations. 
He was in a decidedly happy 
frame of mind. 

‘*By Jove!’’ he muttered, it’s 
better even than I estimated. Over 
eighty thou. clear on to-day’s rise. I 
knew ‘Deep Atlantics’ wouldn’t fail me. 
Guess you'll get that silver collar to- 
morrow, old dog!’’ Sterrel glanced 
down at the animal and patted his 
uplifted head affectionately. They were 
inseparable—the financier and the bull- 
dog. Having appreciatively wagged his 
tail, Norman was content to permit his 
master to continue his arithmetic. 

The day’s profits having been duly 
calculated and entered in a private note- 
book, it was neccessary for Sterrel to pro- 
ceed to a computation of the probable— 
and possible—profits of the morrow, and 
it was whilst engaged in this manner that 
Norman dropped off into a one-eye-open 
doze. Probably it was that state of 
canine bliss that was responsible for a 
certain tardiness in detecting that some- 
one else was in the apartment in addition 
to his master and himself. He emitted 
a low growl, raised his big, broad head, 
sniffed, and finally rose, his whole 
attitude eloquent of acute and suddenly 
necessitous observation. Meanwhile 
Manley Sterrel proceeded with rapidity 
and method to deduce the desired totals. 
In all probability it was due to his 
pre-occupation in this respect that he 
did not appear to hear the stealthy 
movement that emanated from behind 
the desk ordinarily used but now vacated 
by his_ trusted private secretary, 
Sorrington. 

Norman pricked up his short ears and 
growled low and ominously. A hissing 
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sound, something like the sharp indraw- 
ing of breath through clenched teeth, 
came from the direction of the secre- 
tary’s table. 

Still Manley Sterrel juggled with his 
figures. Once or twice he consulted his 
watch. Mirrored in the finely polished 
case back he could see the reflection of 
a man’s head where its owner was 
crouching behind the table. He had 
been aware of his visitor’s presence for 
several minutes, and was curious as to 
what was to come. Some whim of the 
moment influenced him to leave it to 
him to take the initiative. He knew the 
man—knew him well. Suddenly he 
caught the gleam of a revolver barrel, 
and the fact, though it in no wise 
perturbed him, set him thinking hard. 

Laying down his pen he took a 
packet of cigarettes from his waistcoat 
pocket. Sterrel generally preferred a 
pipe or cigar, and it was a curious fad 
of his never to use a case. In an absent 
sort of way, as though his thoughts 
were all the time centred on his figures, 
he fumbled with the silver tinsel, and 
producing a cigarette, lit it. Then he 
replaced the packet and went on with 
his writing. After a while he began to 
feel in his pockets as though in search 
of something he could not find; then 
with an exclamation of annoyance he 
desisted and once more continued his 
work. 

‘*One movement and you’re a dead 
man!’’ The words fell softly on 
Sterrel’s ears. ‘** Kindly understand 
that you’re covered and at my mercy !’’ 

The office, unfortunately, was not 
up-to-date in every respect. For one 
thing Sterrel had never altered the 
old-fashioned arrangement in regard to 
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the telephone, which was 
wall; there was no desk attachment. 
Even if there had been it would prob- 
ably not have been of service, since any 
attempt to use it would certainly have 
precipitated the visitor’s activity. It 
was very obvious that at the present 
juncture the instrument would have 
been as useless at the desk as it was 
upon the wall. The dog was growling 
ominously. ' 

‘* Your words imply a desire that | 
should not move,’’ Sterrek drawled. 
‘‘ Apparently they are backed up by 
some means of enforcing them—a 
revolver, for instance—and so I am 
compelled to respect them. At the same 
time it is a matter of regret to me that 
compliance with your wishes deprives 
me of the pleasure of seeing who it is 
that has—er—honoured me in making 
this unconventional call. Don’t mind 
the dog; he’s naturally suspicious of 
visitors whom he hasn't seen enter in 
the—er—customary way. A word from 
me and he’d fly at you, of course, but 
I’m afraid that thing I fancy you’re 
holding might go off and hurt him. I 
shouldn’t like that, because I’m rather 
fond of him. By the way, he’s getting 
hungry; I’ve taught him to go and buy 
himself a cake. He'll even bring back 
the change—clever dog that. If you 
would permit me to give him a coin, and 
if—since I presume you would withhold 
permission for me to approach the door 
—you would open it for him, he’ll trot 
off, and we can—-er—discuss whatever 
is the subject of your call.’’ 

‘** Very well, send him off. No tricks, 
Mr. Sterrel!’’ 

**You are at least polite!’’ Sterrel 
murmured appreciatively. ‘* Your in- 
structions,”’ he added, ‘‘ were to the 
effect that I was not to move. May I 
so far impose upon your leniency as to 
extract the necessary coin, for which I 
see Norman is even now most anxiously 
waiting ?”’ 

He heard an execration from behind 
Sorrington’s table; it was followed by a 
muttered acquiescence to the suggestion. 

** Mind you, no tricks, Mr. Sterrel!” 
came the unseen’s injunction. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget I’ve got you covered all the time, 
and certain circumstances make me just 
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a little desperate. I'd rather shoot and 
run, you know, than be caught! I shoot 
straight, too, remember !’’ 

‘* | quite understand the situation,’ 
Sterrel drawled; ‘‘ I’m really too fond 
of life to run risks. When the dog’s 
gone, it’ll be easier to talk, won’t it? 
I may give him the coin, you say?”’ 

‘* Yes, and good riddance to him!” 
the visitor snapped. 

‘Norman!” The bulldog wagged 
vigorously. ‘Go for your biscuit— 
good dog!’’ And thrusting his hand 
in his pocket Sterrel produced a florin 
and extended it to the dog, who gripped 
it between his formidable teeth and 
trotted towards the door, casting a 
more or less suspicious glance in the 
direction of Sorrington’s desk. 


‘* T’ll be all right if 1 open the door, | 
suppose?’’ asked the visitor, in a tone 
by no means devoid of interest in the 
matter. 

‘* Oh, yes, he won’t bite!’’ observed 
Sterrel cheerfully, re-settling himself in 
his former position. ‘* That’s right— 
good dog, Norman—cake, change—go! 
Now, if you open the door he’ll know 
it’s all right. 

Sterrel heard the _ visitor move 
cautiously towards the door and open it ; 
he heard the dog emit a curious little 
sound akin to a growl, evidently stifled 
by the rigidity of his jaws imperatively 
attendant upon the safe grip of the coin, 
as he pattered out into the corridor; he 
heard the door being softly re-closed, 
and the key turned to the accompani- 
ment of a sigh of very obvious relief. 
He heard the faint pit-a-pat of the dog’s 
feet as Norman, happy and purposeful, 
trotted down the deserted stairs. 

‘*T expect you'll feel more at ease 
now,”’ he observed pleasantly. ‘‘ Quite 
an excellent instance of ‘two’s com- 
pany,’ etc., isn’t it? By the way, you 
haven’t favoured me with your name 
yet, Mr.——?”’ 


“Tl not only favour you with my 


name but a sight of my face,’’ rejoined 
the visitor grimly, as he moved across 
the apartment and took a seat opposite 
the desk and beside the open window. 
He was careful to keep Sterrel well 
covered. 
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‘* My ears inform me that you have 
changed your seat,’’ observed the latter 
politely. ‘‘ May I ask whether I may 
move my head a trifle for the purpose 
of seeing who you are?’’ 

‘*Yes, you may,’’ was the sharply 
uttered rejoinder. The financier turned 
his head and regarded his visitor—and 
incidentally the revolver—interestedly. 

‘** Well, well!’ he ejaculated, using a 
favourite expression of his when he was 
surprised. ‘‘I’d never have thought it 
of you, Sorrington. Really, 1 am sur- 
prised! I wonder what your brother 
would say if he knew of this—er—little 
escapade ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know what he’d say, Mr. 
Sterrel, and I’m precious sure | don’t 
care. All that concerns me is that he’s 
miles away from here now, that there’s 
no one in this building—or, at any rate, 
within earshot—who can interfere with 
my little plan, and that you are at my 
mercy. ‘lhink I’d take a beastly job at 
a couple of quid or so a week when I 
can get five thousand at the very least 
ata single go? Not I, Mr. Sterrel, and 
the sooner you understand the situation 
the better!’? The speaker’s tone had 
grown quite menacing; Sterrel raised 
his brows in surprise. 

‘** Really, Mr.—er—Sorrington,’’ he 
drawled, ‘‘ you puzzle me exceedingly. 
You are not exactly what I may describe 
as lucid. You made some reference to 
the sum of five thousand pounds, I 
think ?”’ 

‘I did,’’ the visitor replied grimly, 
‘“‘and I should think that with your 
acknowledged business acumen ’’— 
Sterrel acknowledged the compliment 
with an inclination of his head—‘‘ you 
would have understood by now the 
precise significance of the somewhat 
unconventional character of my visit.’ 

‘“ Your remarks raise an interesting 
point, Mr. Sorrington. It’s only a 
matter of curiosity on my part, of 
course, and possibly you won't see your 
way to gratify it, but I should like to 
know how you effected an—er—en- 
trance.’’ The secretary’s brother 
grinned. 

““Came in through the door when all 
the staff had gone out and you went 
into the other office for a minute.”’ 
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‘* Dear me, how very careless of me 
not to have locked it! It’s rather a pity 
because in 

‘* Because, as you've doubtless 
guessed by now, it’s going to cost you 
five thousand,’’ Sorrington interrupted 
briskly. Sterrel raised his brows. 

‘* If there be good foundation for your 
statement the omission will indeed be an 
expensive one. May I inquire what are 
your reasons for assuming that such will 
be the case?’’ 

Sorrington’s 
sudden change. 

‘*My reasons are these,’’ he said 
curtly. ‘‘In your safe you've got 
somewhere about that figure in notes 
and gold—got the idea from something 
that goody-goody brother of mine let 
drop. It’s a sum I can very well do 
with, and I’m going to have it. I’ve 
got you covered; if you call out the 
probability is that no one will hear, or 
at least not for some time. Being 
Saturday afternoon there aren’t many 
people about in this neighbourhood. The 
warehouses opposite are deserted; the 
caretaker has gone out, and his wife is 
somewhat deaf. If you hand me the 
keys of the safe 1 can do the rest; if 
you show fight I'll fire without hesita- 
tion. I’m desperate, Mr. Sterrel; I 
must have money, and that at once, 
and I may as well make the best of my 
opportunity and annex as much as I 
can. I must ask you for the keys—I’ve 
already wasted enough time talking.’’ 

““I quite follow you,’’ Sterrel ob- 
served languidly. ‘‘ There’s just one 
thing I’d like to ask you—pflease tell 
the truth—did vour brother put you up 
to this?” 

‘*No, he didn’t,’’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘ Like a fool he let out some- 
thing about the cash in the safe; said 
you had some big deal on this afternoon 
requiring the ready, and mentioned that 
he felt rather queer at having to bring 
it from the bank.”’ 

“*T quite believe you,”’ 
marked. ‘ 


manner underwent a 


Sterrel re- 
I am glad there appears to 
be no reason to alter the high opinion I 
have always entertained in regard to 
your brother’s integrity.”’ 

‘*The keys, please, Mr. Sterrel, and 


once again—no tricks! Don’t forget 
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‘* ONE MOVEMENT AND YOU'RE A DEAD MAN!" 


that I could easily kill you and yet have 
plenty of time in which to get clear!’ 

‘It appears to me there is no alter- 
native open to me but to comply with 
your request,”” was the drawling 
response. ‘‘ It’s rather annoying, but | 
must regard it as the price of my 
regrettable carelessness in not locking 
the door. Presumably I have your per- 
mission to make such movements as are 
necessary for the production of the 
keys?”’ 

‘* Where are they?’’ was the sus- 
picious query. The revolver was levelled 
straight at Sterrel’s heart. 

‘* In my breast pocket.’’ 

‘*Get them out then,’” was the 
demand; ‘‘ at the first sign that you’re 
trying to get the better of me I'll shoot 
—understand that. The keys, please !’’ 
—this in a tone that showed that the 
caller had no intention of further 
procrastination, and with a complete 
casting off of the veneer of politeness 


THE WORDS FELL SOFTLY ON STERREL’S EARS. 


which had hitherto characterised his 
conversation with the financier. 

Sterrel fumbled in his pocket a few 
seconds, and then produced the keys. 

‘Throw '’em over to me and then 
don’t move. If you got near you might 
risk a spring, you know. That’s right,”’ 
as Sterrel obeyed. ‘* Which is it—the 
one for the big lock ?’’ 

‘* The longest but one.’”’ 

** This?” 

‘ That’s it. 

‘Move a little to the right, please— 
it’s easier to keep you covered there.”’ 
Again Sterrel did as he was bid. 

All the time keeping an eye on his 
victim and the revolver aimed straight 
at his heart, Sorrington began his task. 
Inserting the key he tried it, but it 
would not turn. 

‘You're fooling me!” 
out savagely. 
wrong key. 


he snapped 
‘*You’ve told me the 
Once more—which js it ?”’ 
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‘* The one I indicated,’’ was the cool 
reply. ‘* Possibly a little dust has 
accumulated in it—try it with a pin if 
you have one.”’ 

Without taking his eyes from the 
figure in the revolving chair he used a 
tie pin to do as Sterrel suggested ; quite 
a lot of fluff and dust came out, and 
when he tried it again it turned quite 
easily. 

‘* Now then, where’s the cash?’’ he 
demanded. 

** Second drawer from the top on the 
right—no, left now I come to think of 
it. You'll find one of the small keys 
will fit.” 

‘* Which one?” 

‘* It’s rather difficult to point out from 
a distance. It’s one of the three 
smallest ; try ’em—that’ll be the easiest 
way !’’ 

Turning slightly he gazed in a bored 
absent-minded sort of way out of the 
window at the dirty, dust-covered one 
of the warehouse opposite ; he saw that 
for which he had waited, though he made 
no sign that he saw. Meanwhile Sorring- 
ton was taking no chances ; what he was 
doing at the safe.was being done with 
his right hand; with his left he grasped 
the revolver with which he still covered 
Sterrel. 

He had unlocked the drawer and was 
just beginning to slide it out from its 
recess when there was a dull report and 
a splintering of glass, whilst the revolver 
flew from his hand. A bullet from the 
warehouse opposite had done the work. 

Even whilst he uttered a hoarse cry 
of rage Sterrel leapt from his chair and 
closed with him; there were sounds of a 
combined movement on the other side of 
the door, and a moment later it crashed 
in and some uniformed men sprang to 
Sterrel’s aid. But already the financier 
had the other by the throat, helpless, 
gasping. The handcuffs were slipped 
on and he was jerked to his feet snarling 
the while. Then Norman made his 
appearance. Subsequently to his visit to 
his favourite shop, he had, following his 
usual custom, betaken himself for a 
stroll ; hence his belated arrival. Having 
paused a moment near Sorrington and 
sniffed suspiciously, he trotted to where 
his master stood adjusting his tie; 
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opening his capacious mouth he de- 
posited one-and-elevenpence at _ the 
financier’s feet. 

‘*Good dog!’’ ejaculated the latter. 
‘If I’m not very much mistaken you’ve 
saved me five thousand to-day. Primest 
beefsteak for supper to-night, my boy!”’ 

‘‘How did you manage to let us 
know, sir?’’ asked the inspector, with 
pardonable curiosity. ‘‘I’ve an idea, 
but I can’t quite make it out.”’ 

‘* It was Norman here who managed 
it. I’ve no doubt that Mr. Sorrington 
will be quite interested to hear all about 
it’’—this with a genial smile in that 
gentleman’s direction. ‘‘ When I dis- 
covered Mr. Sorrington’s surreptitious 
presence in my office I divined his 
object by an easy process of deduction. 
Seeing that he was armed I knew that 
any open move on my part—such as to 
go to the telephone—would meet with 
an undesirable rebuff.’’ At this juncture 
Mr. Sterrel paused, produced a case, 
and having selected a choice-looking 
cigar lit it in leisurely fashion. ‘‘You’re 
on duty, officers,’’ he observed with a 
comprehensive glance around the little 
group, ‘‘so I won’t invite you to join 
me just now; pray help yourselves with 
a view to discussing my taste in 
Havanas at such time as the official 
mandates permit. As I was suggest- 
ing,’’ he proceeded, patting Norman’s 
broad head affectionately, ‘‘ I was quite 
sure that it would be undesirable for me 
to attempt any ‘tricks’—that was the 
word, if I mistake not, that Mr. 
Sorrington employed—and so I hit on 
a plan of getting a message out of here 
by the medium of my dog. Norman, 
by the way, is in the habit of frequenting 
a certain most estimable emporium 
noted locally for a species of cakes. I 
also have a habit—that of giving him 
the wherewithal to purchase the same. 
Sometimes he gets the bare penny, 
occasionally a bit of silver; then know- 
ing the difference he brings back the 
change, after consuming the cake in the 
shop. Whilst Mr. Sorrington was 
weighing things up, as it were, I wrote 
a few words on a very small bit of 
paper. After that I produced a packet 
of cigarettes—I don’t often smoke the 
things, so don’t carry a case—untwisted 
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the silver tinsel and slipped it into a 
pocket where I had a bit of small 
change. I managed to get the tinsel 
round a florin; incidentally the slip of 
paper was inside. I observed that the 
dog’s departure afforded Mr. Sorring- 
ton no small gratification.’’ 

Mr. Sterrel paused, removed his cigar 
from his mouth and scrutinised the ash- 
end with a critical air. Meanwhile the 
inspector and his subordinates smiled 
appreciatively. 

‘*Precious good wheeze, Mr. Sterrel,”’ 
the former suggested, with a side-glance 
at his prisoner. ‘‘1 suppose you can 
guess who we put at the window 
opposite ?’’—with a gesture towards the 
starred hole in the glass. 

‘** Not a bit of it—who?’’ 

‘* Bowdell, late of the Rifles; ran 
second in the revolver competition at 
Bisley a year or so ago,’’ announced the 
inspector with just a note of pride in his 
tone. ‘‘ Joined the force a few months 
back; wonderfully smart man with a 
barker, sir!’’ 

‘*Smart! I should say so!’’ com- 
mented Sterrel. ‘‘I know it means a 
cool hundred for him, just as it does to 
that exceedingly smart fellow of a cook- 
shop man or whatever he is, who sells 
Norman his cakes! And of course 
there’s another hundred must go’’—the 

‘inspector put up a deprecating hand— 
‘*to the police orphanage, you know! 
Three hundred you'll have cost me 
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altogether, Mr. Sorrington, and I rather 
fancy that this afternoon's proceedings 
—and Norman—will eventually cost you 
somewhere about, say, five years, eh?’’ 

‘* Nearer seven, sir!’’ observed one of 
the officers with a grin. 

At that moment Norman left his 
master’s proximity and began to sniff at 
Sorrington, who had been a somewhat 
stolid and apparently resigned listener 
during his would-have-been  victim’s 
recital. With a suddenness that was 
disconcerting and surprising even to his 
experienced captors he kicked out 
savagely at the dog, who contrived to 
elude him just in time. 

But Norman was not to be denied. 
His instincts towards Sorrington were 
strongly antagonistic, and wheeling 
round he made a vigorous dart and 
fastened his great, strong teeth in the 
prisoner’s flesh, close to one of the 
ankles. There was a yell of agony, and 
even Sterrel himself experienced some 
difficulty in getting the dog away. 

Behind their official decorum the 
policemen grinned. And Sterrel turned 
to hide a broad smile as the officers led 
their captive away. 





“* See you on Monday,’’ the financier 
observed pleasantly, as Sorrington, 
assisted by the men in uniform, limped 
painfully away. As a parting shot he 
added, ‘‘ Hope Norman hasn’t hurt you 
much !”’ 
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HE word bracelet, which corres- 
ponds to the French ‘‘bracelet,”’ 
was called by the Romans 

‘*Brachiale,’’ and also ‘‘armilla’’ (arm- 

let), and it was the name given to any 

ornament worn on the arm; when 
similar rings were worn on the ankles, 
they took the special designation of 

‘** anklets.’’ Bracelets are still univer- 

sally worn, but anklets are now used 

only by the savage tribes. 

Prehistoric man dearly loved to 
ornament himself, but he had not 
reached a stage of development which 
permitted him to do so expensively or 
artistically; nevertheless, he covered 
himself with rings and chains and beads 
of all kinds, in many instances practi- 
cally clothing himself with them. 

In our time Europeans wear bracelets 
on their wrists only, and it is the women 
who adorn themselves with them; here 
and there a few men affect the use of a 
‘simple chain, curb of gold, or twisted 
Indian wire bangles, but they usually 
look upon them in the light of charms 
or of keepsakes. 

There is one variety of bracelet 
perfectly rounded and made out of plain 
gold, which some ladies wear on the 
fore-arm, known by the specific name of 
‘** slave bangles,’’ on account of their 
similarity to those with which savages 
and slaves usually adorned themselves. 





The first bracelets were made out of 
shells and teeth, pierced and strung 
together. Later, plain metal bands took 
their place, and these were worn in 
large numbers. In a tomb in Belleville 
(Savoy) part of a skeleton was dis- 
covered, and the arm bone was found 
encircled by twenty-four rings of plain 
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metal. 


But the savages’ love of colour 
soon got them to employ more dazzling 
materials, and among the native brace- 
lets some very fine specimens have come 
down to us—the most expensive ones 
being made out of mother-of-pearl, gold, 
silver, jade, ivory and turquoise, the 
simpler and cheaper ones out of horn, 
beads, shells, as well as plated steel, 
brass and copper. 





One might class among the bracelets 
a variety of rings which were worn 
sometimes round the arm, though more 
often round the neck, by men of dis- 
tinction among the Persians and Gauls, 
and other Asiatic and Northern nations. 
They were called ‘* torques,’’ (Fig. 1), 


and they consisted of a piece of gold or 
more common metal, twisted spirally, 
and bent into a circular form. 

Though in very ancient times brace- 


lets were in use, yet it is the ornament 
of which we have the smallest number in 
the existing collections of antique 
jewellery. 

In Egypt bracelets were equally 
popular with men and women, only 
those worn by the former were plain 
bands of metal with geometrical patterns 
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engraved or enatuciled on them (Fig. 2), 
whilst those used by the latter were 
elaborately jewelled and ornamented. 
The Egyptians were often in the habit 
of using coloured glass in place of 
precious stones, and bracelets of metal 
with glass ornamentaiions or even 
entirely made of glass belong to them. 


Whilst rings had many uses and 
significations, bracelets were always 
worn merely as ornaments. This ac- 


counts for the fact that in the Egyptian 
paintings which have come down to us 
the bracelets are all notable for their 
vivid colouring and the luxuriousness of 
their workmanship. Pearls and varied 


beads of coloured glass, all strung 
together, were very popular among the 
ladies of the wealthier classes. (Fig. 
3). One of these, of special beauty, is 
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now in the Museum of Boulak. It was 
found in the sarcophagus of Queen Aah- 
Hotep. 

A considerable number of Egyptian 
bracelets in cut corneline in different 
shades, and others of gold with incrusta- 
tions of glass, is to be seen in all 
museums. 

In Egypt, four bracelets made a set; 
of these, two were worn on the 
wrist, and two above the elbow. 
A few plain gold bands have 
been found here and there, which 
probably formed part of the royal 
jewels of the time. 

The Assyrians and Chaldeans 
made two distinct types of brace- 
lets. Those made for royalty 
and for the rich few were made 
out of bronze and gold; those 
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to be used by the lower classes 

were made out of coloured beads and 

stones. None of them are particularly 

beautiful or of elaborate designs, the 

metal ones consisting of a bronze or gold 

bar, thinned out at the ends and 

hammered into an_ unequal circle. 

Chere are paintings of Nineveh in which 

the people are depicted with their arms 

loaded with rings and bands of various 

widths ; but 

there seems to 

be no definite 

pattern in any 

of them; they 

are merely 

circles one above 

= the other, some 

ty 77. tapering and 
some not. 

It is believed 
that the Assy- 
rians sometimes 
gave their 
soldiers _ brace- 
lets by way of 

reward for their bravery, as_ the 
Romans did after them; there is a bas- 
relief which represents two warriors 
wearing bracelets and transporting a 
war chariot. In none of the engravings 
or paintings dealing with scenes of 
industrial or civil life do we see any of 
the figures with bracelets on their arms ; 
from which we infer that bracelets were 
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worn only by those of some standing 
or rank. 

The Phoenicians excelled in the 
jeweller’s art, of which they made a very 
profitable commerce. They knew how 
to gratify the tastes of their cosmopoli- 
tan buyers, by copying local designs 
which were in favour amongst them, and 
also by adding to them some new detail 
which gave them a certain attractively 
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At Curium a very beautiful specimen 
was found. It is made of gold beads 
and has in the centre a medallion of an 
oval shape with an onyx in the middle, 
encircled with silver-work, under which 
four little engraved discs hang. This 
particular Phoenician bracelet (Fig. 5) 
is now in the museum at New York. 

In spite of the fact that spiral designs 
were very popular in ancient times we 





novel appearance. They had the gift of 
imagination developed to a very high 
degree, and they had a typical way of 
their own of working out even a 
hackneyed scheme by which their jewels 
could always be recognised. Although 
the Phoenicians turned out some very 
inferior articles meant for cheap sale, yet 
the fact remains that they reached a 
height of perfection in execution and 
detail in their better jewels which showed 
a master hand in the art, and was 
practically never surpassed. 

Their more expensive bracelets were 
made out of precious metals ornamented 
with real stones, but for economical 
purposes they were driven to adopt 
largely the system of plating, and many 
of their gold-plated, bronze bracelets 
have come down to us. 

In ordinary life only the women wore 
bracelets, so when one comes across 
monuments of male figures, profusely 
decked with them, one must take it for 
granted that these were images of gods, 
and that such bracelets were intended as 
votive -offerings; they were made in 
massive gold and not hollowed out as 
were most of the varieties for commoner 
use. 

They had clasp bracelets as well as 
plain round ones; one of these, made of 
gold and ornamented with a very artistic 
design, accurately finished off, is on view 
in the collection of Phoenician and other 
antiquities in the British Museum 
(Fig. 4). 


find no trace of them on any Pheenician 
monument, and of all the forms of 
ornamentation then known, it is the only 
one which does not figure. The spiral 
design, though probably unknown in the 
South of Italy, was very prominent in 
Etruscan art, to such an extent that 
some archeologists have classified the 
spiral as being typically theirs; but Mr. 
Fountenay, who is an expert in these 
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matters, traces its origin to the 
Caucasus. He says that from very 


ancient times some Asiatic colonists 
emigrated to Cairo and then spread over 
Etruria. Some time after another emi- 
gration from the Caucasus took place, 
and it was these people who brought 
with them the spiral in bronze. 

Now these primitive bronze spirals, 
though they may be considered as orna- 
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ments, were also meant as a form of 
armament. If they were regarded as 
jewels at all they must have been con- 
sidered in a separate class of defensive 
jewels, for a single or double bronze 
spiral, wound round the arm and wrist, 
was a most effectual form of protection 
from any attack; they were heavy and 
massive, and sometimes were worn on 
the legs as well as on the arms. Similar 
spirals flattened out, were worn sus- 
pended on the chest as a protection. 
The Etruscans were very fond of 
wearing bracelets above and below the 
elbow as well as on the wrists, and in 
some instances, even as high up as the 
shoulder. They decorated both arms 
with them, and they were equally popu- 
lar among women and men. There are 
a number of Etruscan bracelets, some of 





them of the plain spiral design, in the 
British Museum. Bronze, iron, silver 
and gold were all used in their manufac- 
ture. The serpent pattern was generally 
adopted, and to them belongs a typical 
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shape of bracelet quite flexible, consist- 
ing of a set of small pieces of precious 
metal, beautifully worked and joined 
together by means of links (Fig. 6). 
Another type of Etruscan bracelet 
consisted of a bronze wire on which a 
number of bulla were threaded. A 
bulla was an ornament made of two 
concave plates fastened together so as to 
form a globe, within which very often 
an amulet was contained. They were 
first made of leather, then bronze, and 
lastly of gold (Fig. 7). 

In’ the collection of the British 
Museum there are two Etruscan brace- 
lets of unusual interest. They are made 
out of a large thin gold leaf, and have 
symbolical designs worked on them. 
The bracelets are divided into sections, 
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and on the top one there is a scene 
showing two winged lions and three 
men apparently in a friendly frame of 
mind ; for the two lions are facing the 
man in the centre, each resting one of its 
paws on his shoulder and clasping paws 
with the other ; whilst the other two men 
are holding the lions’ tails. There are 
some plants in the background, showing 
the encounter between men and beasts 
to have taken place in the open air. In 
the lower sections of the bracelets 
women are portrayed holding hands, 
separated one from the other by lotus 
flowers. From an allegorical standpoint 
these bracelets give one an _ exact 
representation of the ideas of the time, 
for the lion was ever the symbol of 
strength, and man was supposed to have 
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strength enough to conquer even the 
savage beast ; and flowers were symbolic 
of the charm and fascination which 
essentially belonged to the sphere of 
womanhood. 

The background of most of the brace- 
lets of this time with scenery or other 
motifs stamped on them was made of 
a very minute granulation, and the size 
of the tiny grains is so small as to look 
almost like gold dust, instead of actual 
spherical globelets. ‘They are a source 
of wonder to all students of ancient 
works of art, and figure profusely not 
only in composing the background, but 
also in forming geometrical key patterns 
of absolute precision and accuracy. Gold 
was plentiful with the Etruscans, and 
gold dust, abundant in auriferous tor- 
rents, got accumulated here and there, 
where crevices or stones afforded it a 
refuge; and the water washed and 
washed this powdered gold, till the 
particles of it became pebble-like, or 
round in shape; only the dimensions of 
the gold globes were infinitely smaller 
than anything which could have been 
manufactured by hand. 

The idea of making use of this 
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rounded gold dust, must have risen 
suddenly in the mind of someone, who, 
owning a quantity of it, observed the 
symmetry of the tiny spherical particles, 
and noticed that they rolled into lines 
and curves, giving a general idea of 
design, which could be put to practi- 
cal use. [Experiments were carried out, 
and it was found that when this special 
gold dust was placed upon a piece of 
metal on which a design was stamped 
out, it filled up the gaps, and the tiny 





globes of gold rolled of their own ac- 
count into the hollow spaces with a very 
pleasing result. As soon as a way of 
soldering them, or fixing them on, was 
discovered, the new granulated jewellery 
in general, and of bracelets of this type 
in particular, put in an appearance. 

Though the art of fixing this gold 
dust was known and adopted for cen- 
turies on the Mediterranean coast, it has 
now been lost; the 

secret of it is buried, 

with many others, in 
‘‘the years which the 

locusts have eaten.”’ 

The Jews, Syrians, 
Persians, and other 

—" nationalities which 
Leg. -X1Y followed, did not 
leave us any typical 
bracelets of _ their 

own. One can 

account for this by 

the fact that they 

were in the habit of 
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selling the rough material to their 
neighbours, and buying from them their 
manufactured articles, with which they 
adorned themselves. 

On the contrary, the Greeks, Gauls 
and Romans had an immense variety of 
jewellery, and have’ enriched our 
museums with very valuable collections. 
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representing a coiled serpent, was found 
in Pompeii (Fig. 9). 

Though we have a number of Gaulish 
bracelets made of glass, still the best 
specimens are in bronze and gold. ‘The 
Gauls were in the habit of wearing their 
bracelets in pairs. ‘The size and style 
varied considerably. From them came 
the fashion, which afterwards became 
generally popular with the Romans, of 
ornamenting their bracelets with 
cameos and set precious stones. 

The Gaulish-Roman tvpes of bracelets 
were extremely simple in their earlier 
days (Figs. 10, 11, 12), and they were 
made out of bronze and gold. 

The Romans and Latins wore a 
special variety of bracelet which they 
called ‘‘ armilla.”’ It was a simple twist 





The Greek taste was elegantly simple. 
Their bracelets were chiefly circles of 
massive gold, engraved and ornamented, 
but the bracelets with clasps were also 
in use amongst them. A characteristic 
Greek bracelet was found at Kertsch. It 
is a rolled cable of gold with female 
headed sphinxes at the twoends (Fig. 
8). Serpentine jewellery in rings, ear- 
rings, and bracelets was in_ great 
favour; a fine specimen of this type, 
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of gold, which they wound two and 
three times round their arms. The 
Romans wore them on their right arms, 
the Sabines on their left, but this was in 
the early days of their history. Soon 
after the Romans gave up wearing 
bracelets, except when given them as a 
mark of distinction or reward for some 
act of valour, and even then they did 
no: adorn themselves with them, but 
carried them on the chest with other 
trophies, on days of ceremony or 
triumph. The Gauls and Asiatics, 
who wore bracelets on their arms, 


ig- were named by them “ barbarous "’ 


on that account. The women wore 
plain rings of gold and silver on 
their ankles; the Latins called them 
‘‘ periscelis,”” and the Greeks 
‘*compes.’’ The English name for 
them is ‘‘anklets’’ (Fig. 13). 
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They were in use chiefly among the 
lower classes, and in Rome only the 
dancers and courtesans wore them, for 
they exposed their legs to view, whilst 
the Roman matrons hid them under long 
and flowing robes. It was only later, 
when morals began to deteriorate, tha‘ 
ladies of higher birth and standing took 
to wearing them. 

There was a style of bracelet which 
the Romans copied from the Greeks, 
but which became very popular amon:z 
them. It consisted in one or two twisted 
bars of gold ending in lions’ or serpents’ 
heads (Fig. 14). On the Palatine, some 
bracelets, typically Roman, were found 
(Figs. 15, 16). 

The Merovingians made bracelets of 
very light weight, probably because 
gold was scarce with them, and to 
reduce the cost of the article they chose 
in preference openwork patterns. The 
buckle is a design of Merovingian 
origin (Fig. 17), which was used largely 
in their jewellery made in iron, silver, 
and gold. _In the sixth century, the 
Merovingian ladies gave up the wearing 
of bracelets. altogether, and they used 
little silk bands worked elaborately in 
gold, and pearls, and coloured beads. 
Later they wore velvet bands round 
their wrists, clasped with knots of metal 
work, filigree, and other jewelled 
varieties. (Fig. 18). When bracelets 
once more were generally worn, they 
could no longer be considered as 
‘** ancient jewels,’’ nor did they in any 
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way follow up the old types and styles; 
they became laden with cameos. and 
encrusted with gems, until they de- 
veloped into the new varieties of brace- 
lets closely resembling our modern ones. 
No longer did each country have its own 
typical jewellery, every nation in Europe 
copied its neighbour, the only ambition 
being to surpass each other in workman- 
ship, splendour and expensiveness. 

At this time its was the stones 
themselves that were priced—the beauty 
of the rows of pearls, the brilliancy of 
the diamonds, which constituted the 
worth of the bracelet; the ancient, 
simple styles were cherished merely as 
antique curiosities, but they were dis- 
carded as being far too rudimental for 
the more advanced ages and more 
fastidious tastes. 

There are two celebrated bracelets, 
which I will mention as a close to this 
review, which are an example of brace- 
lets of the greatest worth known ever to 
have existed. They now belong to the 
Persian Kings. The right armlet boasts 
of an immense diamond famous in the 
east, under the name of Devia-e-mir, or 
sea of light; the left armlet has set in it 
a diamond, also of great beauty, called 
the Tag-e-mah, or crown of the moon. 
They formerly belonged to the Mongol 
Emperors of India. 


Note.—The Author wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to ‘‘ La Byonterie,’’ by Roger 
Mills, and ‘‘ Bijoux-Anciens,’’ by Fountenay 
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POPULAR BEVERAGES 


AND INGENIOUS 
INTOXICANTS. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


ing than hunger, and although 

the want of food can be tolerated 
for a comparatively long time, it is 
impossible to do without liquids for a 
much shorter period without enduring 
the most atrocious suffering and even 
without danger to life itself. That is to 
say, that for the support of life, liquids 
are even more indispensable than solid 
foods, and this is easy to understand 
when it is remembered that three- 
fourths of the human body consist of 
water, and that life is impossible with- 
out the continual circulation in the body 
of all the organic fluids, and especially 
of the blood. 

In warm countries, in _ particular, 
whole races are found who consume no 
other liquid than water, and who 
enjoy excellent health. However, 
from the most remote times men, 
and especially those whose state of 
civilisation has been most advanced, 
are not content with this elementary 
beverage. They have found it too in- 
sipid, and have sought to impart some 
flavour to their meals by substituting 
for it more fragrant or exciting drinks. 
Among these beverages, those which 
have enjoyed the widest popularity are 
fermented liquors. The number of fer- 
mented liquors is considerable, one 
authority having compiled a list of the 


Tr tet is a more imperious crav- 





principal beverages of that kind in 
which one hundred and four descrip- 
tions appeared. 

In all countries, civilised and savage, 
men exert their ingenuity to concoct 
some popular beverages, either as 
thirst quenchers or intoxicants. The 
indigenous vegetable products suitable 
for the purpose are made available, 
whether they be grains, fruits, roots, or 
the sap of trees. Some of these 
beverages are moderately pleasant, 
others inebriating, but, as the temper- 
ance advocates have found after 
numerous experiments, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain any palatable refresh- 
ing drink without a small portion of 
alcohol forming part of its constituents. 
A brief glance at some of the less-known 
popular drinks may not be without 
interest. The indigenous manufacture 
and consumption depend much on the 
supply of the raw material from which 
they are locally produced, although 
in rich and civilised countries supplies 
of popular beverages are imported 
where they cannot be made locally in 
sufficient quantity. 

The fishermen of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
drink large quantities of spruce beer. 
It is considered an admirable corrective 
of their diet, which consists principally 
of fat pork and salt fish. The process 
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of making it is simple. <A few black 
spruce branches are chopped into small 
pieces, and put into a pot containing six 
or eight gallons of water, and boiled 
for several hours. ‘Lhe liquid is then 
strained and put into a cask that will 
contain eighteen gallons. Molasses is 
added in the proportion of one gallon 
to eighteen gallons. A pint of the 
grounds of the last brewing and a few 
hops, if at hand, are also put in, and 
the cask, filled up with cold water, is 
left to ferment. In twenty-four hours 
it becomes fit for use. Spirits are fre- 
quently mixed with spruce beer to make 
the drink called *‘ callibogus.’’ In New 
Zealand a drink somewhat resembling 
spruce is made from the twigs of 
Dacrydium taxifolium, and was used 
by Captain Cook. 

From the sap of the birch tree some 
of the tribes of Northern Russia prepare 
their ordinary drink, ‘* birkenwasser,’’ 
from which they also make vinegar. In 
some districts they boil it into a sweet 
syrup, which serves them instead of 
sugar. For those who are too pcor to 
drink beer or mead, this northern wine 
is the only available drink. A beverage 
delightfully acid and refreshing is made 
in Brazil from the pulp of the capsule 
which envelops the seed of Cacao 
theobroma. The saccharine liquor ex- 
tracted from the unexpanded flowers of 
the ita palm of British Guiana is said to 
afford a liquor resembling champagne 
in its briskness. The sap of the palm 
(Borassus flabelliformis) is obtained 
from the stems of the bunches of fruit 
when cut. This liquor is drunk either 
fresh or after it has undergone a light 
fermentation. It bears also the name 
of ‘‘ towak ”’ or palm wine. 

Sometimes a species of Strychnos is 
infused with it, which produces a stupe- 
fying and intoxicating beverage sold 
daily in the bazaars in the Moluccas, 
especially at Amboyna, in sections of 
bamboo. Palm wines are common in 
most warm climates. In the Eastern 
Archipelago it is obtained from the 
gomuti palm (Arenga Saccharifera). 
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The principal production of this palm is 
toddy (from the Sanscrit ‘* tade’’), 
which is obtained in the following 
manner: One of the spadices is, on the 
first appearance of the fruit, beaten on 
three successive days with a small 
stick, with the view of determining the 
sap to the wounded part. ‘The spadix 
is then cut a litthke away from its root, 
and the liquor which pours out is re- 
ceived in pots of earthenware and sec- 
tions of bamboo or other vessels. When 
newly drawn the liquor is clear, and in 
taste resembles fresh must. In a very 
short time it becomes turbid, whitish, 
and somewhat acid, and quickly runs 
into the vinous fermentation, acquiring 
an intoxicating quality. In this state 
great quantities are consumed. 

In Ceylon, Madras, and other parts 
of India toddy is obtained from the sap 
of the palmyra palm (Borassus flabelli- 
formis), and there are two kinds—the 
unfermented juice called sweet toddy, 


and the fermented or ‘‘culloo.’’ 
The sap of the wine palm (Raphia 
vinifera), called ‘*bourdon’’ and 


‘* lope,’’ is much relished by the savage 
tribes of West Africa. Other of their 
favourite intoxicants are ‘‘ wawa,’’ or 
plantain wine, and ‘‘ bombe,’’ small 
beer made of grain. The latter is 
served in neatly-carved and coloured 
gourds, and the contents are imbibed 
through a reed. ‘The cool, refreshing’ 
milk of the cocoanut is highly esteemed, 
and other palms are brought into 
requisition for beverages, such as 
Pheenix dactilifere sylvestris, Attalea 
cohune, Eloeis guineensis, and Jubea 
spectabilis. 

In Siam, China and Japan rice is the 
principal grain used for distilling, and 
forms the ‘‘ lan’’ of Siam, the ‘‘ shon- 
chou’’ and ‘‘mandarin’’ wine of 
China, the ‘‘ saké’’ of Japan,* and the 
** badek’’ and ‘‘brom”’ of Java. In 
China the rice wine they use is by no 
means agreeable; it is always taken 
hot, and somewhat resembles Madeira 
in colour and taste. The Malays have 
a fermented liquor made from rice, 


*For a full description of the methods of production of saké in Japan see THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MaGazine for August, 1910, p. 449, et seq. 
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which they call ‘* gelang.’’ The 
Javanese beverage ‘‘brom’’ is pre- 
pared from the fermentation of rice, 
and is a kind of beer, and not the pro- 
duct of distillation. The fine arrack (a 
name derived from ‘‘ arak,’’ Arabic for 
ardent spirit) is an invention and manu- 
facture of the Chinese, of which the 
materials are boiled rice, molasses, and 
palm wine. Saké or rice beer is the 
principal and almost the only alcoholic 
beverage of Japan. ‘The production is 
estimated at about 150,000,000 gallons 
annually, equal to about four and a 
half gallons per head of the population. 
Until the last two or three centuries 
saké was not manufactured on a large 
scale, but each household made its own 
supply. Now there are very large 
breweries in different parts of the 
country. 

There are a great many varieties of 
saké to be obtained in commerce differ- 
ing somewhat in taste, flavour, and 
price, and _ distinguished by fancy 
names. The proportion of alcohol in 
saké varies from five to fifteen per cent. 
The saké of Japan is very heating and 
heavy, and appears to be as vinous in 
quality and strength as European ale 
or beer. It is flavoured with honey or 
sugar. The Indians of Chile make a 
drink of maize. The grain is first 
baked, then steeped in water for a cer- 
tain time, after which it is boiled and 
set by to settle, and when subjected to 
a process of fining is fit to drink. Indian 
corn is largely used for distillation all 
over North America, and in South 
America it appears to have been made 
into ‘‘ chica’’ or maize beer, at a very 
remote period, for it was a common 
drink of the Indians long before the 
Spanish Conquest. The liquor is said 
to be of a dark yellow colour with an 
agreeable, slightly bitter taste. It is in 
universal demand on the West Coast of 
South America, and is consumed in 
vast quantities by the mountain Indians. 
Scarcely a single hut in the interior is 
without a jar of this favourite liquor. 
From the stalks of the maize a beverage 
is also obtained in Mexico. 

In some of the River Plate States the 
inhabitants make a liquor from the 
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sweet pods of the Algarrobo (Prosopis 
alba), which when new is refreshing, 
but becomes alcoholised after fermenta- 
tion. In some districts this liquor s+ 
the principal attraction of social meet- 
ings. Sir Joseph Hooker rells us tha‘ 
Murwa beer is made in the Himalayas. 
Millet seed is moistened and fermented 
for two days. Sufficient for a day’s 
allowance is then put into a vessel of 
wicker work, lined with indiarubber to 
make it watertight, and boiling water 
is poured on it with a ladle of gourd 
from a huge iron caldron, which stands 
all day over the fire. The fluid, when 
quite fresh, tastes like Cape sherry, 
rather sour; not a very tempting 
beverage, certainly! 

In some parts of the East, a fiery, 
intoxicating beverage is made of 
jaggery (sugar), bhang (hemp), poppy 
seeds, pepper cardamoms, and _ nut- 
meg. The fermented juice of the peach 
gives an excellent brandy, which is 
chiefly manufactured in the United 
States. In the southern parts of 
Hungary the well-known liquor ‘‘Shivo- 
witza ’’ is made from the shiva plum. 

In some localities cider is popular 
and cheap; the percentage of alcohol in 
cider ranges from 54 to 9. The pro- 
duction varies in France considerably 
year by year, and sometimes it falls as 
low as 80 million gallons, while in other 
years it reaches over 400 millions. In 
the year 1911 the quantity of cider pro- 
duced in France amounted to 462 
million gallons, as compared with 220 
million gallons in 1910. It is_princi- 
pally consumed locally in the country 
districts, and very little, comparatively, 
appears to be exported. The best cider 
is Said to be made in Normandy, where 
it was introduced many ages since by 
the Moors, but cider is made in no 
fewer than eighty-six departments. In 
England the best cider is made in 
Herefordshire, Somerset, and Devon- 
shire. In the latter county an article 
known as ‘‘ made cider’’ is produced 
chiefly for the supply of the London 
market, it having been found that the 
ordinary cider will not stand a voyage 
to the Metropolis without some prepara- 
tion. The finest quality of ‘*‘ made’’ 
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cider is simply ordinary cider racked 
into clean and well-sulphured casks. 

In the United States the best cider is 
made in New Jersey, and champagne 
cider is a name given there to a fine, 
pale variety much used for bottling. In 
the Dominion of Canada about 
1,000,000 gallons of cider are consumed 
annually. In Chile, after the farmers 
have made cider from their apples, they 
extract from the refuse a white and 
finely-flavoured spirit, and by another 
process they procure a sweet treacle. 
or, as they term it, honey. When 
properly fermented and prepared, the 
black mulberry yields a pleasant vinous 
liquor. In the cider counties in Eng- 
land mulberries are sometimes mixed 
with apples to form a beverage known 
as mulberry cider. 

The liqueur called ‘‘ Maraschino,”’ 
which is chiefly manufactured in the 
Italian States and Dalmatia, is prepared 
from a variety of cherry. The fruit and 
seed are crushed together, one part of 
honey to the hundred added, and the 
whole mass subjected to fermentation ; 
during this process it is distilled. The 
kernel of the cherry contains the 
elements of hydrocyanic acid, and is 
accordingly much used for communi- 
cating its peculiar flavour to brandy 
and liquors. ‘‘ Hollands’’ or Dutch 
gin, is produced in considerable quanti- 
ties in the Netherlands, the largest 
number of distilleries being’ at 
Schiedam. The peculiar flavour of 
Dutch gin is obtained by adding an 
extract of juniper berries. This flavour 
is piquant, and preferred by many gin 
drinkers out of Holland. 

Curagoa is another liqueur manu- 
factured in Holland. It is relatively 
simple in composition, the predominat- 
ing flavour being obtained from the 
dried peel of the Curacoa orange. The 
method of preparation is in principle as 
follows: The peel is first softened by 
maceration, then a part of the softened 
peel is distilled with spirit and water, 
and the remainder is macerated in a 
portion of the distillate so obtained. 
After two or three days the infusion is 
strained and added to the remainder of 
the original distillate. This simple 
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method is subject to variations in manu- 
facture, and an addition of a small 
quantity of Jamaica rum in particular, 
is said to much improve the flavour. 
Dry curagoa contains about 30 per 
cent., the sweet variety about 36 per 
cent., of alcohol. A lighter variety of 
curacgoa, made with fine brandy, is 
known as ‘‘ Grand Marnier.”’ 

Absinthe, a liqueur of aromatized 
spirit, the characteristic flavouring 
matter of which is derived from various 
species of wormwood, is a favourite 
appetizer of the French. Among the 
substances generally employed in’ its 
manufacture are angelica root, sweet- 
flag, dittany leaves, star-anise fruit, 
fennel, and hysop. 

There are two varieties of absinthe, 
the French and the Swiss, the latter 
being of a higher alcoholic strength 
than the former. The best absinthe 
contains 70 to 80 per cent. of alcohol. 
It is said to improve very materially by 
storage. There is a popular belief to 
the effect that absinthe is frequently 
adulterated with copper, indigo, or 
other dye stuffs (to impart its green 
colour), but as a matter of fact this is 
very rarely the case. There is some 
reason to believe that excessive absinthe 
drinking leads to effects which _are 
specifically worse than those associated 
with over-indulgence in other forms of 
alcohol. 

Vermouth is an alcoholic beverage 
the basis of which consists of a forti- 
fied and aromatized white wine. The 
best French Vermouth is made from the 
white wines of the Herault district. The 
wine is fortified with spirit up to a 
strength of about 15 per cent. of alcohol, 
and is then stored in casks exposed to 
the sun’s rays for a year or two. 
Another portion of the wine is fortified 
up to.a strength of about 50 per cent. 
of alcohol, and in this various aromatic 
and tonic materials are macerated in 
casks, which are exposed to the sun in 
the same way as the bulk of the wine. 
The two liquids are then mixed in such 
proportions as to make the strength of 
the ultimate product about 17 per cent. 
of alcohol by volume. Excellent Ver- 
mouth is also made in Italy, the pro- 
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duce of that country being generally 
** sweet,’’ that made in France of a 
‘dry ’’ type. 

Irom the succulent peduncle of the 
catchou (Anacardium occidentale) an 
excellent spirit has been distilled with 
diuretic properties similar to Hollands. 
A wine made from it resembles in taste 
an ordinary claret sweetened with 
sugar, and is a popular beverage among 
the poorer people in South America. It 
is the custom of the Brazilians to suck 
a catchou before breakfast, but at any 
hour of the day the juice is delightful. 
It is sweet and delicious, slightly 
astringent, and a wonderful allayer of 
thirst. The juice of one catchou is said 
to be more grateful to a thirsty person 
than a goblet of the purest water. The 
Australian aborigines obtain a fer- 
mented liquor by soaking the seed 
vessels of the Pandanus, and washing 
out the sweet, mealy substance con- 
tained in the lower part between the 
fibres. 


The national drink of the Mexicans 
is ‘* pulque,’’ of which a_ detailed 
account was printed in the ‘‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine’’ for July, 1910. 
This pulque is the sap of the Maguey 
or American agave. After expressing 
the juice between rollers, or, as was 
formerly done, by means of suction, it 
is Carried to vats, which are made of 
raw hide, for fermentation. The sap, 
which resembles cider, and has a very 
disagreeable smell, taken alone or 
diluted with water is a common sweet 
beverage in use in Mexico. When fer- 
mented this liquor is very intoxicating, 
containing about 36 per cent. of abso- 
lute alcohol. To strangers both the 
taste and smell are horrible, resembling 
rotten eggs, but people seem to get 
accustomed to the flavour. An English- 
man on first tasting this compound 
said: ‘‘ I can only liken the taste of this 
beverage to a distillation of sour milk 
Strongly tinctured with cayenne and 
hartshorn !”’ 


It is stated that up to the time of the 
coming of the whites, the North 
American Indians generally had no 
knowledge of intoxicants. Going south- 
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ward into Mexico in those days, how- 
ever, the traveller might have found 
alcoholic stimulants in common use. 
Even at the present time the natives in 
that part of the world make an odd sort 
of beer out of corn. They wet a 
woollen blanket, lay it in the sun, and 
spread whole grains of maize upon it. 
The grains germinate, sprouting and 
sending out rootlets through the 
texture of the blanket, which is kept 
moist. They are then parched and 
ground to a coarse meal. To this meal 
a little yeast is added. Then the stuff 
is mixed with water, and put away in 
jars. Fermentation follows, and as it 
diminishes the liquor becomes as clear 
as yellow amber, in which condition it 
is drunk. It is quite intoxicating. 
Several varieties of grasses, herbs and 
flowers, the roots of sundry plants, the 
juices of the sugar cane and aloe, and 
even beets are used by various tribes 
and peoples as a basis of drinks. 

In earlier times spruce trees, fir trees, 
birch trees, and ash trees were tapped 
for their sap, which was fermented to 
make stimulating beyerages. 

The willow, poplar, sycamore, and 
walnut are said to yield palatable 
drinks. The Japanese obtain intoxicat- 
ing beverages from plums and from the 
flowers of the motherwort and peach. 
The Chinese actually produce an alco- 
holic drink from mutton. The Abnaki 
Indians of New England used to manu- 
facture a kind of liquor from the tops 
of fir trees, which they boiled and put 
into casks with molasses. The contents 
of the casks were allowed to ferment 
for three days. The Chilcat Indians of 
Southern Alaska distil a fearful 
beverage called ‘‘ hoot-chenoo.’’ The 
process adopted was probably suggested 
to them by United States soldiers 
originally. Molasses or vegetables of 
any sort, made into a ‘‘ mash,”’ are em- 
ployed as raw material. The mash is. 
put into a large tin can, which is 
connected with another tin can by a 
tube of the hollow stem of the giant 
kelp. This tube is buried in snow. A 
fire is built under the can that contains 
the mash, and the alcohol passes over 
into the other vessels. The liquor thus 
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distilled is drunk fresh, and produces 
temporary insanity. 


The Apaches of Southern Arizona 
make whiskey from the sap of a small 
species of cactus. They cut out the 
hearts of the plants, resembling little 
cabbages, and in the cup-shaped 
receptacles left behind, the sap accumu- 
lates. From this sap they distil the 
famous ‘‘ mescal,’’ which drives those 
who drink it to sheer madness. Many 
spirituous drinks are made from the 
banana. Banana wine is obtained by 
pressing the fruit through a sieve, after 
which it is made into cakes, dried in 
the sun, and dissolved in water when 
wanted for use. On the West Coast 
of Africa it is a common thing to see a 
woman climbing up a gigantic palm 
tree, with a calabash of immense size 
hung round her neck. When she has 
reached the top branch she taps the 
tree, and the sap begins to flow. Then 
she hangs the calabash beneath the 
stream of sap, and descends. Twelve 
hours later she climbs the tree again, 
and takes down the calabash, which by 
that time is full* of palm beer. It 
resembles mead somewhat, but a small 
quantity of it stupefies the drinker. 
African natives universally know how 
to prepare intoxicating liquors from 
such simple materials as the tops of 
broom-corn, sugar-cane juice, and 
cocoanut milk. All over Eastern Asia 
is consumed a drink known as 
““arrack.’’ This is a spirituous liquor 
imported from the East Indies. The 
finer qualities are d'stilled from the 
fermented juice (toddy, palm wine) of 
the cocoanut tree, palmyra tree, and 
other palms; and the other kinds from 
the infusion of unhusked rice (rice beer), 
fermented with cocoanut or palm juice, 
either with or without the addition of 
coarse sugar or jaggery. 


It is colourless, or nearly so, but, ‘ike 
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other spirit, when long kept in woud 
gradually acquires a slight tinge, 
similar to that of old Hollands. The 
best kinds, when of sufficient age, are 
pleasant flavoured, and are probably as 
wholesome as the other spirits of com- 
merce; but common arrack has a 
strong and somewhat nauseous flavour 
and odour, depending on the presence 
of volatile oil derived from the rice, and 
corresponding to that of corn spirit. 
The inferior qualities are hence more 
heating and apt to disagree with the 
stomach than the other commercial 
spirits. When sliced _ pine-apples 
are put into good arrack, and the 
spirit kept for some time, it 
mellows down, and acquires a most 
delicious flavour, and is thought by 
many to be then unrivalled for making 
‘“‘ nectarial punch ’’ or *‘ rack punch.’’ 

Batavian arrack is most esteemed; 
then that of Madras, and next that of 
China. Others are regarded as inferior. 
The common pariah arrack is generally 
narcotic, very intoxicating, and un- 
wholesome, being commonly prepared 
from coarse jaggery, spoilt toddy, 
refuse rice, etc., and rendered more 
intoxicating by the addition of hemp 
leaves, poppy - heads, juice of 
stramonium, and other deleterious sub- 
stances. A vile kind of arrack is made 
from impure molasses that is left over 
as refuse in the manufacture of raw 
sugar. It makes the drinker crazy, and 
under the influence of it whole parties 
of Malays sometimes ‘‘run amuck’’ 
together, the sport only concluding 
with the death of all participants, as 
well as the destruction of numbers of 
innocent people. This is a favourite 
Malay plan of committing suicide. <A 
man makes up his mind that he wants 
to die, and so he fills himself up with 
raw arrack, and starts to run amuck, 
stabbing everyone who comes in his 
way, until he himself is slain. 
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Fanshaw 


HEN | Jack one 
W summer morning saw well- 
dressed people revelling like 
butterflies in the sunshine he felt a sort 
of hatred towards the community in 
general. 

‘‘ These are fools who have every- 
thing they want,’’ he muttered. He 
was walking along Piccadilly. At 
Hyde Park Corner he turned into the 
Park. It was the luncheon hour -and 
the place was deserted. Hunger is no 
friend to mental activity, but Jack 
Fanshaw siurdily tried to plan a course 
of action. He was so engaged when his 
foot touched a lady’s hand-bag. He 
picked it up to examine the contents. 
A bunch of keys, a little memorandum 
book, a tiny looking-glass, a_ pocket 
handkerchief, a small scent-bottle, and 
purse. It contained twenty 
sovereigns and five shillings. The bag 
and the contents Jack put in his jacket 
pocket; glancing round him he left the 
Park hurriedly. 

In his room in Islington, later, Jack 
again opened the little 
book in which was 
feminine handwriting : 

Miss Elsie Mainwaring, 
17, George Park Terrace, S.W. 

‘** Perhaps,”’ he speculated, ** she is a 
wealthy old maid to whom the loss of a 
few pounds does not matter. It is 
wealth to me. But yet the governor, 
if he were alive, would tell me I ought 
to take the bag to the nearest police 
station. The dear old man was never so 
hard up as his son. I have spent some- 
thing over twenty-five shillings. I will 
send her back £15 and say | will send 
her the balance as soon as possible.” 
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He smiled grimly as he wonderea 
when he would be in a position to fulfil 
that promise. He wrapped the bag in 
a parcel with a letter :— 

‘*The finder presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Mainwaring and 
restores her bag containing a bunch 
of keys, memorandum book, looking- 
glass, scent-bottle, pocket handker- 
chief, and a purse in which were 
twenty pounds in gold and_ five 
shillings in silver. The writer is 
extremély hard-up and tempted to 
keep every penny. However, he sends 
Miss Mainwaring £15 and_ will 
forward her the remainder of the 
money as soon as_ circumstances 
permit.’”’ 

He copied her name and address in a 
pocket-book. How was he to dispatch 
her belongings? He decided at last to 
leave it himself at the house at George 
Park Terrace. He carried that resolve 
into effect the same evening. To a 
man-servant, who answered his knock at 
the imposing door of a white house with 
a portico, Jack Fanshaw handed the 
parcel with a request to give it to Miss 
Mainwaring. He heard a woman’s low 
musical laugh as he turned to leave. 


- * * * * * 


Much water had flowed under London 


Bridge since that summer morning 
when Jack restored the bag to its 
owner. He was no longer the needy 


occupant of a dingy room in Islington. 
Indeed, a fortnight after Fate had 
introduced him to the name of Els‘e 
Mainwaring, an article he sent to the 
‘*Bond Street Gazette’’ was neither 
returned nor destroyed, but actually 
printed over his name. A _ week later 
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A TALL GRACEFUL WOMAN CAME INTO THE ROOM. 


yet another article was used, and the 
generally-fickle Dame showed even 
further graciousness by putting it into 
the head of the editor to request Jack 
to call at the office. An interview 
resulted in his appointment on the staff 
there and then. As he walked through 
the crowded streets he did not know 
whether he was dreaming and would 
soon awake to find his landlady asking 
him to settle her account. He collided 
with an elderly gentleman, who said 
such peppery things so decisively and 
loudly that Jack realised it was no 
dream. 

A month after he was installed in his 
new position Jack liquidated his debt, 
accompanying the remittance with a few 
words of apology to Miss Mainwaring. 
His work engrossed his whole time. 
All speculations as to her personnel, 
engendered by a girlish ripple, he 
checked ruthlessly. Revived self-con- 
fidence, long dormant, aided him now 


in the development of a style which 
eventually manifested itself in short 
stories and ultimately in novels. The 
hand-bag episode he used in ‘‘ The 
Confessions of Richard Templemere,’’ 
a tale written in autobiographical form. 
This book came out in the autumn, 
launching Jack Fanshaw in his career 
as a successful novelist. 

It was much talked about when Jack 
found awaiting him on his return from 
France a letter re-addressed to him by 
his publishers : 

‘ Miss Mainwaring would be glad 
if Mr. John Fanshaw would call at 
17, George Park Terrace, any after- 
noon between four and five. Incidents 
in ‘The Confessions of Richard 
Templemere ’ have singularly inter- 
ested her.’’ 

No. 17, George Park Terrace, looked 
just the same. It might have been 
yesterday, Jack mused, that he handed 
the bag to the footman. He awaited 
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Miss Mainwaring in the drawing-room, 
and was looking at pictures, books and 
statuary when light footsteps were 
heard and a tall, graceful woman came 
into the room. 

‘*It is so kind of you to call, Mr. 
Fanshaw,’’ she said with a smile of 
welcome. ‘* Pray sit down by the fire. 
I have read all your books with much 
interest. I like your characters.”’ 

‘* It is very kind of yeu to say so,’ 
he remarked simply, as he glanced at 
her with interest. 

She had subtle charms, and Jack 
thought that these would never depart 
from her. With her rich brown hair 
parted in the middle, Miss Mainwaring 
was of a type that never grows old. 

‘* Oh, but I mean what I say, Mr. 
Fanshaw,’’ she went on as she looked 
at at him with eyes that expressed truth- 
fulness. ‘‘ Tell’ me, have you met all 
your characters in real life?’’ 

‘*Most of them,’ he replied. ‘‘I 
have taken people whom I know as 
types and have built stories round them. 
Going to all sorts of places for the news- 
paper helped me a lot. Even my 
‘struggles as a free lance were a blessing 
in disguise, although I thought them 
tragic enough at the time. I fear I am 
boring you.” 

‘** Indeed you are not,’’ she protested 
eagerly. ‘‘ To be sure I have never 
known what it is to struggle for a 
living, but I think I can realise the dis- 
appointments and trials of such men as 
Gissing. There have been times when 
I have been angry with myself.’ 

“Why angry?” he asked, observing 
the light and shade of her sympathetic 
face. 

‘** Because my life has been such a 
happy one and I have had everything | 
wanted,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Because when 
I read of poverty and suffering I felt so 
helpless.’’ 

‘** There was a time when I hated all 
people with large bank balances,”’ 
pursued Fanshaw, half seriously and 
half humorously. ‘‘I secretly sympa- 
thised with those who denounced ‘the 
‘idle rich,’ and urged a general sharing- 
out process; but then I was young, and, 
as I thought, much injured. I did not 
realise that circumstances govern all 
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things and that the most fiery Socialist 
of to-day would gladly possess the 
wealth of the Duke of Westminster if 
he had but the opportunity. The 
popular leader of revolt years afterwards 
becomes the sedate member of the 
Privy Council. I was resentful against 
society in the old days, but then I felt 
—unreasonably I recognise now—that 
society was treating me very badly. 
Now that I live comfortably and do the 
work I like, I feel more tolerant towards 
everybody.’’ 

‘* Just as Richard Templemere did,’’ 
said Miss Mainwaring with a smile, as 
she handed him a cup of tea. ‘* That 
reminds me, I wanted to ask you about 
Richard Templemere, because I have 
been puzzled about an incident that 
recalls something that happened years 
ago. I mean the restoration of the 
hand-bag with a remarkable letter.”’ 

‘* Supposing I were to make a con- 
fession to you,” he said gravely, ‘‘might 
it not mean the forfeiture of your 
friendship? Because a certain episode 
does not reflect credit on me.”’ 

‘** Let me be the judge of that,’’ she 
said. 

**Good,’’ he replied. ‘‘ You shall be 
the Judge and I Counsel for my own 
prosecution. I was the person who 
picked up your bag that morning seven 
years ago and left it here in the evening. 
When I found it I had at first not the 
slightest intention of sending you back 
a pentty. However, I thought better of 
it, but I determined to make you my 
creditor, because I had not a penny in 
the world to go on with. Your money 
lasted me some little time until good 
luck secured me a job on the ‘ Bond 
Street Gazette.’ Eventually I was able 
to send you on the rest of the money.”’ 

His hostess realised the effort it 
must have cost the man to make this 
confession. The only daughter of a 
shipping magnate, she had lived a 
sheltered life, unfamiliar’ with the shifts 
and miseries of poverty. She had 
enjoyed everything that money ~ could 
buy. But her disposition was sympa- 
thetic and unselfish, and Jack’s frank 
letter years before had stimulated her 
to think of others. Her father had died 
two years later and left her an ample 
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income. She was her own mistress. 
She had _ received many offers of 
marriage, and people had often won- 
dered why such an attractive woman 
had not married, but Elsie Mainwaring 
appeared to be contented enough in her 
state of single blessedness. Since her 
father’s death she had lived on—when 
in London—in the George Park Terrace 
house with an old school friend as 
companion, and had devoted much of 
her time to good work in the East-end. 
A seaside home for crippled boys was 
only one of many institutions that owed 
their existence and financial prosperity 
to Elsie Mainwaring. 

“*I had been out shopping in Bond 
Street that day,’’ she told Jack, ‘‘ and 
the morning was so lovely that I 
walked home through the Park. I am 
afraid my wits must have been wool- 
gathering, for until I reached home I did 
not think of the bag, and when I missed 
it 1 knew it would be useless to search 


for it. Indeed, I never expected to get 
it back. The police politely hinted as 
much. I was astonished to receive your 


letters, and my father was still more 
astonished To be candid, Mr. 
Fanshaw, he said he admired the 
writer’s strange mixture of honesty 
and impudence.”’ 

Miss Mainwaring smiled, because she 
had not quite faithfully repeated her 
father’s comments. He had been a 
bluff, plain-spoken man, much given to 
choleric expletives which, from the lips 
of the soldier, are swear-words. 





CREDITOR. 


‘*I do not know whether to be glad 
or sorry that I have made my con- 
fession,’’ said Jack, wondering whether 
the late Sir James Mainwaring would 
have approved of him. ‘‘ Can you for- 
give me?’’ he went on. 

‘* There is nothing to forgive,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I am really grateful to you for 
unconsciously reminding me __ that 
dances, bridge parties and theatres are 
not the only things for girls. I should 
like you to see my friends in Limehouse 
and Shadwell, and my _ poor little 
kiddies at Longstairs. You would get 
inspiration for another book.”’ 

‘* Do you mean,”’ asked Jack eagerly, 
‘** that I am to have the pleasure of your 
friendship ?’’ 

‘* Why not?’’ she asked, holding out 
her hand. 

* 7 * * - * 

He accompanied her in East-end 
expeditions and saw her crippled boys 
at Longstairs. His work entered upon 
a new phase, a mirror of the lives of 
‘* the brave poor things.’’ 

‘** To my wife,’’ ran the simple dedica- 
tion of his latest book. 

When they were watching the sweep- 
ing rays from a lighthouse across the 
waters one autumn evening, Jack told 
his wife when he left the bag at George 
Park Terrace that memorable night he 
sheard a girlish ripple with which he had 
fallen in love. 

‘““And_ iI,’’ she __ said _ playfully, 
““ wondered who ‘ The finder’ might be 
when he was at home.”’ 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


After the rush of the season and the 
thorough drenching we all got at 
Cowes it is with keen enjoyment that we 
make our preparations for a season of 
wholesome life on the Scottish moors, 
where fresh invigorating breezs imbue 
life with a new charm. 

The many attractions of golf, fishing, 
riding, and motoring in Bonnie Scot- 
land, followed at the close of day by a 
cheerful gathering around the fireside, 
offers enough variety all and sundry. 
None of us seem to mind the weather in 
Scotland; if it rains, well we expected 
it, and if it shines so much the better, 
and, besides, we didn’t come unpro- 
vided, as the alarming amount of 
luggage eloquently testifies. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
New neck-ruffles that are nearly twice 
the length of those which only just meet 
around the throat will 
Neckwear. be welcomed by many 
who are keen to adopt 
the latest fashionable fad, but who have 
found this one somewhat unbecoming 
to their general style. Chic and 
attractive as is the ruffling mass of 
pleated tulle and lace, this thick collar 
into which the head sinks, often divides 
too markedly the head from _ the 
shoulders. Some quite new neck-ruffles 
overcome this tendency, being made 
longer, and starting on the right rever 
of the coat go round the neck and down 
the left side, a big ruffling mass, more 
than half-way to the waist. These cross 
slightly to the right side again, and have 
the much-favoured chiffon rosette de- 
pending from them. 
Much black velvet ribbon is used with 
white and cream lingerie costumes, and 
this touch of dead black 


Tailor with filmy lingerie 
Mades. fabrics is decidedly chic 
and attractive. Some- 


times the thin white gown with which a 
black velvet belt ribbon is worn will be 
accompanied by a large black net or 








DRESS OF WHITE CREPE DE CHINE AND 
WHITE CHIFFON WORN BY A 
BRIDESMAID. 
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tulle hat, also trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. A fascinating little gown 
of white silk voile has a black velvet 
hem and one of the new bow sashes in 
black velvet. All the newest sashes are 
made, not merely tied, and the ribbon 
belt hooks invisibly together under the 
knots or loops of the bow. A charming 
novelty is a long sash of Liberty satin, 
falling some distance beyond the gown 
of the wearer, and becoming a sort of 
train. 





HOLIDAY SUIT MADE OF STRIPED BLUE 

FAWN CLOTH WITH FAWN COLLAR 

CARRIED OUT IN TUSSORE AND A HAT 
TO MATCH. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


Pompadour sashes are effective, and 
a great number of these are worn with 
filmy frocks of muslin and net. Sash 
ends are usually weighted with ruffles, 
clusters of flowers, or crystal fringe, so 
that they hang very straight down the 
back. 


Gun-metal chains set with plaques of 


black enamel placed several inches 
apart, upon which to 

Modish suspend the watch, are 
Jewellery. worn, and the fashion 


for wearing black jet 
beads is very much in the ascendant. 
Jet ornaments for the hair are very 
becoming, especially to the blonde and 
the women with white hair; pins, 
barettes, prongs, combs, and bandeaux 
are formed of it. 
Attractive in the extreme are some of 
the newest models from Paris, one or 
two of which I 


saw 
New Blouses. yesterday. One quaint 
and simple model I 


thought most charming was fashioned 
in water-blue chiffon. The foundation 
was of tulle in the same shade, and the 
chiffon fichu was arranged in quite an 
unusual manner, being rounded in the 
back and drawn tightly about the 
shoulders, obscuring fully two and a 
half inches of the top of the sleeves. It 
was edged around with a double row of 
self-coloured fringe, and caught at the 
corsage with a cluster of tiny pink ninon 
de soie rosebuds. 

Little blue enamel buttons were set in 
a straight row down the middle of the 
tiny yoke, which was made, like the 
collar, of Honiton lace. 

Smocking at the neck and cuffs was 
an unusual feature of a grass green 
charmeuse blouse fashioned over a 
lining of coffee-coloured net. Little 
round flat smoked pearl buttons are 
used to decorate smart models in lawn 
and marquisette. 

Many new models have the aeroplane 
brims and the aeroplane feathers, the 


effect of which is very 
Millinery. smart. Large  brims, 
spreading wide at the 


sides, express the ‘‘ line ’’ of the planes, 
and give an effect of soaring and of 
space. An exquisite aeroplane hat is 
composed of a large spreading shape in 
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HAT OF BLACK STRAW TRIMMED WITH 
BLUE RIBBON. 


fine Italian straw, which is decorated on 
either side of the crown with two long 
bristle feathers. 

White wings are very much to the 
fore as a hat trimming, and there is 
nothing more suitable than these for the 
between-season _ millinery. All-white 
models still continue to have a great 
vogue, and will probably remain with 
us during the cold weather. 


MODELS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

The little kilted basques which are so 
popular in grown-up fashions are also 
to be found on some of the new models 
for little girls. One fetching little frock 
in water-blue voile is made all in one 
with a belt at the waist, under which 
appears one of these pleated basques. 
The bodice is arranged with a tiny vest 
of embroidered white muslin, and an 
embroidered flouncing with a _ pointed 
edge form the long revers which come 
to the belt, crossing slightly over to one 
side. 

The tiny separate coat is another 
dainty fashion for little girls, the fabric 
of which it is composed being different 
from that of the frock. It is sometimes 
a wee matinée of fine white embroidery 
over a little frock of plain muslin, but 
in its newer form it is of silk edged 
with tiny kilted or guimped-out frill, 
and is worn in a colour over a little 
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ninon or satin frock of the same tint. 
For instance, a little frock of silk crepe 
in shell pink has the edge of the skirt 
embroidered with silk to match, and 
one of these little silk coatees of the 
same shade. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


When one is feeling hot and tired 
and altogether done up there is nothing 
more refreshing than a 
warm scented bath. One 
advised by a well-known 
beauty doctor is made 
as follows: ‘lwo pounds of rose- 
mary tops in blossom, a quarter of a 
pound of fresh sage, three quarts of 
water. After the ingredients have been 
allowed to digest for ten days, the 
whole should be thrown into a still, to 
which a pound and a half of common 
cooking salt must be added. Six pints 
should be drawn, and to this should be 
added one ounce of jamaica ginger, 
which must be left to digest for a few 
days, and then the liquid must be 
decanted, to be added to the bath with 
two table-spoonsfuls of eau-de-Cologne. 

This excellent dry shampoo can be 
made by mixing equal parts of orris- 


A Beauty 
Bath. 


root and salt together, 
A Dry rubbing this well into 
Shampoo. the hair, and _ then 


brushing every particle 
out with a fairly stiff brush. This not 
only cleanses the hair, but stimulates 
the growth, and is simple and inexpen- 
sive. 
Parsley water is used a good deal for 
bleaching the skin in hot weather. It 
is specially useful when 
The yachting, and can be 
Complexion. made quite easily at 
home. Boil a handful 
of parsley in a quart of rain water, 
which must be filtered through a cheese- 
cloth, and fifteen grains of powdered 
alum should then be added. Apply with 
a small sponge night and morning. 
Elder flower water is excellent for 
summer freckles, and a solution of it 
should be applied to the affected parts 
several times a day with a piece of soft 
flannel. It will also be found a good 
remedy for sunburn, and both cooling 
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and pleasant to use. A_ good toilet 
water is made from simple garden 
herbs i. the following proportion: One 
ounce of lavender’ flowers,  three- 
quarters of an ounce each of fresh 
thyme, rosemary, rue, sage, and mint, 
one dram each of nutmegs, cloves, 
and cinnamon, all of which should be 
bruised, one dram of camphor, two 
ounces of alcohol, and one quart of 
strong white wine vinegar will be re- 
quired. Dissolve the camphor in the 
alcohol, add it to the vinegar, and put 
all the herbs and spices into the liquid, 
which should be left to stand for ten 
days, and then strained through thin 
paper. 


HOME DAINTIES. 


Required: A quarter of a pound of 
flour, half a pint of milk, half a tea- 
spoonful of  baking- 

Apple Batter powder, one egg, a 

Pudding. pinch of salt, one ounce 

of butter. 

Sufficient quarters of peeled apples 
to fill a quart pudding basin. Grease 
the pudding basin, and fill it completely 
with the apples. Place the flour in a 
basin with the salt, beat up the egg 
with this by degrees, using the half- 
pint of milk to mix a nice smooth 
batter. Add the baking-powder to the 
batter, beat all thoroughly, and pour 
over the fruit so as to fill in every 
crevice, cover with greased paper, and 
steam for an hour and a quarter. Turn 
out to serve, and hand hrown sugar and 
cream with this pudding. 

Two ounces of ground almonds, one 
ounce of ground rice, two ounces of 

castor sugar, one whole 
Almond egg, or the whites of 


Tarts. two. Mix these in- 
gredients to form a 
paste. Line some tins with short 


pastry, put a teaspoonful of strawberry 
jam in each, and cover it with the mix- 
ture. Put a cross made of two strips 
of pastry on the top of each tart. Bake 
in a rather hot oven. 
Take a long piece of Swiss roll, and 
soak it in the juice of any fruit for 
half-an-hour. Before 
Royal Trifle. serving decorate it in 


whipped cream pressed through a forc- 
ing tube, and ornament with leaves of 
angelica and preserved cherries. 
Required: One fresh lobster, one 
French lettuce, one bunch of water- 
cress, some sliced beet- 
Lobster root and tomato, salad 
Salad. dressing, and one hard- 
boiled egg. ‘lake the 
lobster out of the shell, and divide it 
into neat pieces. Wash thoroughly, 
dry, and cut up the lettuce and cress, 
make a dressing, using two’ table- 
spoonsfuls of cream, two tablespoonsfuls 
of wine vinegar, pepper, and salt to suit 
taste. Mix half the dressing with the 
lettuce and cress, pile the lobster up in 
the centre of a dish, and then put the 
remainder of the salad dressing over it. 
Garnish with sliced beetroot, tomato, 
and hard-boiled egg. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 
Moirette underskirts that have be- 
come limp and untidy can be greatly 
improved in the follow- 
A Useful ing way: Wash quickly 
Hint. in warm, salt water, 
; starch, and hang out 
until nearly dry, then press thoroughly 
with a very hot iron, using a small one 
for pleats or frills, and a somewhat 
larger one for the upper part. Be sure 
to iron on the wrong side, or a general 
shininess will be the result. 
An excellent way to clean brass is to 
pour strong ammonia on it, scrub well 
with a brush, rinse it in 
To Brighten cold water, and_ polish 
Brass. with a soft, dry cloth. 
Old or dirty brasswork 
may be satisfactorily cleaned in this 
way. Lacquered brass should be 
washed occasionally with warm, soapy 
water, and then dried with a soft cloth, 
and polished with a drv chamois leather. 
Wash well with powdered whiting 
and cold water. Hot 
To Clean wate: and soap must 
Mother-of- not be used on any 
Pearl. account, for they would 
destroy the soft. bril- 
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